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Carlo Kerényi 


DIONYSUS, THE CRETAN: 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 


RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF EUROPE 


We are still far from a religious history of Europe (l'histoire réligieuse de 
l Europe) which would satisfy the requirements of modern religious schol- 
arship. We do, however, have a picture of the religions of Europe, the old 
and the new, of their metamorphoses and effects on the intellectual world 
of European man, which we can use as a temporary survey. A modifica- 
tion in this survey concerns not only scholars; the religious history of Eu- 
rope is our religious history, regardless of the value it has for the individual 
as creed or philosophical doctrine. Unlike religion, religious history can- 
not be repudiated on the basis of doubts as to its truth or its existential 
validity (could this be “‘my” religion?). What is more, such a history can- 
not be side-stepped, for even the repudiation of all religion is an act within 
religious history; and a presentation of the religious history of Europe 


Translated by Edith Cooper. 
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which does not concern itself with Nietzsche would not satisfy our de- 
mands as scholars. 

This modification of the survey of which I want to speak here (though 
my account can contribute only fragments to a future history) concerns 
at the same time the history of Greek religion and Nietzsche’s influence on 
both the religious history of Europe and the history of the scholarly investi- 
gation of Greek civilization. For even though Nietzsche’s attempt to trace 
characteristic phenomena of Greek culture back to two principles, the 
Apollonian and the Dionysian, was not accepted as scholarship, the influ- 
ence of the German philosopher on the Dionysus concept of investigators 
and scholars was far greater than they themselves realized. What is even 
more important is that, of all the Greek gods, Nietzsche set up Dionysus 
as antithesis to the Christ of Christianity and introduced the dichotomy 
“Dionysus or Christ” into the cultural history of Europe. We cannot be 
indifferent to finding out what in Greek cultural history stood behind this 
name which came to be so full of meaning, especially since the oppor- 
tunity for doing so has unexpectedly arisen." 


SPIRIT OF MINOAN ART 


The collection most important for the cultural history of Greece next to 
that of the National Museum of Athens, and the most important in the 
world for the first high cultural epoch of Europe, is found in the Museum 
of Heraklion (with the Venetian name Candia) on the island of Crete. It 
should be pointed out to all who enter it that here they will find one of 
the basic elements of the religious history of Europe in its purest and most 
abundant form. This abundance has until now presented its astonishing 
artistic aspect mutely. It showed the wealth of a people highly gifted ar- 
tistically whose written symbols we could not read. And were we able to 
read them, we would not understand the language, or so we thought until 
recently. All that we thought we knew was that the creators and con- 
tinuers of this art were not Greeks and that a similar but even more 
catastrophic downfall than that which parted heathen Rome from the 
Christian Romanic and Germanic peoples had separated them from the 
Greeks. We could assume that there was an intellectual heritage in each 
case and that the younger peoples would not let it lie unused. Yet every- 
thing we could ascribe to those pre-Greeks—they were named “‘Minoans,” 

1. Compare with my paper, Die Herkunft der Dionysosreligion nach dem heutigen Stand der 


Forschung (““Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen,” Pamphlet 
58 [Cologne and Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1956]). 
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after Minos, the mythical king of Crete—was only assumption, abstract 
and unprovable, except for their concrete objects of art and the character 
emanating from these objects of art. 

This character I shall describe here in the words of a conscientious ex- 
pert, one who has lived with the objects day by day for many years—the 
director of the greatest Cretan collection, N. Platon. He writes in his 
A Guide to the Archaeological Museum of Heraclion (1955): 


They created a civilization whose characteristics were the love of life and nature, 
and an art strongly imbued with charm and elegance. Their objects of art were 
miniatures, worked with care and love; they chose carefully the material which 
they used and succeeded in creating masterpieces with it. They had a special in- 
clination towards the picturesque and to painting, and even their miniature plastic 
work is elaborated in styles derived from painting. Motion is its ruling character- 
istic; the figures move with lovely grace, the decorative designs whirl and turn, 
and even the architectural composition is allied to the incessant movement 
becoming multiform and complex. The art is ruled by conventions, and yet it 
looks equally naturalistic. The secret life of nature is outspread in man’s creation, 
which imbues it with a special charm and grace. A hymn to Nature as a Goddess 
seems to be heard from everywhere, a hymn of joy and life [p. 27]. 


The wisdom of this characterization lies in the fact that it does not try to 
distinguish between “holy” and “profane” objects—a most primitive dis- 
tinction which must always fail as a scholarly criterion when applied to 
the artistic monuments of any culture—but leads to something concrete 
and at the same time spiritual. Mr. Platon paraphrases verbally that re- 
vealing content of the objects of art which could be immediately con- 
veyed only artistically and which was expressed always and everywhere, 
in all objects, whatever other purpose they might have had. If I call this 
revelation the “spirit of Minoan art,” I do not mean anything abstract, nor 
do I have to prove that it is there and that this is so. The characterization 
links this spirit with something obviously close to it: with the only deity 
known until now to have been revered by the Minoans, the Great God- 
dess who, on a seal from Knossos, appears on a mountain top; behind her 
is a mountain sanctuary, in front of her a man’s figure either looking up at 
her or dazzled by her, and, flanking the mountain, two lions. We are not 
sure of any Minoan name for this goddess, but her close bond with the 
wilds of nature is as obvious as that of a similar figure in the mythology of 
Greece and Asia Minor: Rhea, the great mother of the gods, also called 
by the Phrygian name “Kybele.” 

The correspondence between the adoration of such a goddess and the 
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spirit of Minoan art makes Mr. Platon’s paraphrase more meaningful than 
if it were merely the natural reaction of the modern viewer; but such a 
correspondence is not nearly sufficient to link that spirit exclusively to a 
mother religion, the cult of a single great goddess. Nor can we draw con- 
clusions concerning the Minoan religion from the next sentence of the 
characterization: “The agony of death, so familiar in prehistoric civiliza- 
tion, is not perceptible here.” Ancient art is by no means unlimited in its 
choice of subjects. We cannot draw a line between religious scruples and 
artistic taste; both together may have determined the choice. But, if this 
art did not express everything, everything in it was expressive: the expres- 
sion of a characteristic whole which revealed itself both in art and in reli- 
gion as ever the same, not one thing here, another there. The Minoan 
artist saw the world in its flora and fauna, completely unlike the Christian 
and, since the age of geometric art, the Greek artist whose eyes were 
trained on anthropomorphic-spiritual deities. We should, therefore, not 
be surprised if Cretan eyes saw gods of a different shape, like spirits or 
a godlike spirit of the world of plants and animals. The surrounding sea 
adorns wonderful Minoan vessels not with Nereids but with polyps and 
sea snails, adorns wall paintings with dolphins and flying fish. Votive offer- 
ings in the sanctuary of the goddess at Piscocephalo in eastern Crete testify 
that a scarab-like beetle of the dusk, the Rhinoceros oryctes, accompanied or 
announced the divine presence there. 

It is a world of plants and animals, of divine epiphanies on mountains 
and under flowers, from the heavens, into which the Minoan artists trans- 
plant us. What, to them, was man? 


THE MINOAN GESTURE 


Again, we quote an objective present-day observer, an expert on the art 
of Crete and the Near East, H. A. Groenwegen-Frankfort, in her work 
Arrest and Movement: An Essay on Space and Time in the Representational Art 
of the Ancient Near East (London, 1951): 


Cretan civilisation is unhistorical not only in the sense that the modern historian 
happens to be unable to write an articulate account of its part, a record in which 
events and personalities have name and character, but because it lacked the desire 
for monumental statement, pictorial or otherwise. We find no interest in single 
human achievement, no need to emphasize, to rescue its significance [p. 186]. 

... Cretan art ignored the terrifying distance between the human and the 
transcendent which may tempt man to seek a refuge from space and time; it 
equally ignored the glory and futility of simple human acts, time-bound, space- 
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bound. In Crete artists did not give substance to the world of the dead through an 
abstract of the world of living, nor did they immortalize proud deeds or state a 
humble claim for divine attention in the temples of the gods. Here and here alone 
the human bid for timelessness was disregarded in the most complete acceptance of 
the grace of life the world has ever known. For life means movement and the 
beauty of movement was woven in the intricate web of living forms which we call 
“scenes of nature”; was revealed in human bodies acting their serious games, in- 
spired by a transcendent presence, acting in freedom and restraint, unpurposeful 
as cyclic time itself [p. 216]. 


Firmly rooted in Cretan art is this negative characteristic as well— 
negative in regard to man as center, as bearer of his own historical or 
unhistorical glory, not in regard to the deity whose nearness is positively 
demanded here. The scene is always as if on the edge of a bodily epiphany 
of the spirit of this art—the spirit or spirits of nature. Indeed, just as it 
appeared in a swarm of insects, in birds, in animals of the sea, or in a bull, 
the deity in this comprehensive view could have appeared in man, deter- 
mining his gesture as a model exactly imitated. For man is never without 
gesture here, unlike the gesture-less seated or standing figures in the art 
of the ancient Orient or Greece, although we must admit of a ritual ges- 
ture there, too. But here we are talking of the gesture as of an essential ele- 
ment, a characteristic of the comprehensive whole transmitted through 
art; not of ritual gestures side by side with other gestures just as char- 
acteristic of ordinary human existence, but of the gesture which, again 
and again, expresses in various forms of movement, not the central posi- 
tion of man, but one which can be comprehended only as the “opposite” 
position. Man here is not the center of things; we are firmly convinced 
of that from deciphering Cretan written characters, which not even the 
Myceneans used to immortalize themselves and spurned for their tomb- 
stones. But if, after all, an epic poetry existed to supplement the evidence of 
Minoan art, as was likely for the Myceneans, even then we would have 
the Minoan gesture, which shows man always in a ritual situation or in 
its service—perhaps taking part in, or greeting, a festival procession—as 
if fixed in an enchanted world. 

I use the word “gesture” here in an all-inclusive sense. It should mean 
the first inner drive to movement as well as movement itself, carried out 
not always by the hands but always bodily, most perfectly by the whole 
body. The most dangerous of all Minoan gestures shows the body in free 
acrobatic movement in a ritual game with the bull, depicted as ivory 
figures or‘in painting. The player:seizes the horns of the bull and lets them 
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throw him into the air. At the first leap he is with his head down and 
his hands on the back of the animal; at the second he is standing upright 
behind the bull. It can truly be said that such movement, free and con- 
fined at once, was inspired by a transcendental presence, for it can be 
understood only by imagining the presence of the deity who finds pleasure 
in the game. Closest to it as ritual gesture is the dance. On two vessels 
from the high period of the oldest palace at Phaistés, only recently ex- 
cavated, we see Minoan female dancers: two with the goddess, who 
is shown, on one vessel, three on the other. On the edge of the second 
vessel are figures bent far down, probably in the ritual for which these 
vessels were used. The two dancers flank the goddess, one hand raised in 
an arch, as two lions usually do. Or are they divine creatures who are 
dancing? The inspired gesture lifts man to the nearness of the gods. That 
male figure on a seal from Knossos looking up to the goddess on the 
mountaintop—is it a male deity or a mortal experiencing an epiphany? 
Votive figures from Tylissos exhibit the same gesture. They are made of 
bronze; one of the larger is an older man. Is it Minos glimpsing Brito- 
martis in the mountains? The few names which Greek mythology has 
preserved from ancient Crete cannot yet be affixed with certainty to the 
figures shown. But the gesture becomes comprehensible only through a 
mythical epithany: by thus greeting the goddess in her cult, the myth 
was repeated. 

The gods themselves who appear in Minoan art have their epiphany 
gesture. Statuettes of women with uncovered breasts and hands out- 
stretched or raised high, carrying snakes in their hands or around their 
arm, show this gesture. It may remain unclear whether they represent the 
priestess or her goddess; from the gesture we recognize, not the interme- 
diary, but the deity. “Thus I appear”’ is the sense of the gesture and refers 
to the goddess. Not so clear is the gesture of the bared breast with which 
Minoan women appear in their festive dress. Does this, too, have a religious 
meaning, or is it only a “worldly”’ fashion, as in Paris during the Empire 
period? Emphasized as it is in art, it would seem that this gesture, too, has 
a special meaning which we would recognize if we knew the mythologi- 
cal background. It has been compared with the gesture of mourning in 
the Near East and many places on the Mediterranean, where women 
bared their breasts when weeping over the dying god Adonis. But nothing 
even hinting at mourning has been used in Minoan art as it reflects life. 
Must the question of this myth remain unanswered here? 











DIONYSIAN NAMES 


We are not dealing with a single question, a single feature, in the compre- 
hensive view. We are witnessing an extraordinary situation in the history 
of culture and the history of religion as well as in the history of scholarly 
occupation with both of these. In Crete we are face to face with a great 
art which speaks to us far more clearly in its own purely artistic terms 
than is usual with prehistoric drawings, paintings, and sculptures. This art 
transmits to us the characteristic picture of a special world, dominated by 
a definite spirit which can be defined in terms of our European vocabu- 
lary. However, to translate the message of this art into comprehensible 
language takes careful phrasing to bring out the nuances. Therefore the 
danger of a gross simplification through a single word such as “magical” 
or “naturalistic” which could never describe the whole phenomenon has 
to be carefully avoided. In the designing of a general picture, a whole 
chain of errors could result from not observing carefully the steps in the 
development. But even with this difficulty no false picture resulted, be- 
cause we viewed things from a later age: the last flowering of Minoan cul- 
ture when all the elements were there together and even more abundant 
through the art of mural painting. It was the period between 1500 and 
1400 B.C. that we had to choose to obtain the most complete picture pos- 
sible for our day, through the combined evidence of artistic relics and 
deciphered texts belonging to the same century. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century B.c., Greek was spoken within 
sight of these artistic relics. This fact assumes quite a different significance 
from, say, the fact that in the year A.D. 395, at the time of Alaric’s inva- 
sion of Greece, Gothic was spoken within sight of the Parthenon or the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia. Historical analogies fail us. Not even the 
conquest of Italy by the Goths and Lombards can be used as compari- 
son. The Greeks did not yield up their language when they took over the 
inheritance of their Minoan predecessors in the palace of Knossos. And 
this inheritance was not saved from a spiritual catastrophe, the downfall 
of an earlier religion, and transmitted piecemeal into a new cultural epoch, 
as the heritage of antiquity was transmitted to the Middle Ages where 
Christianity and not the Greek or Roman religion determined the new 
spirit. The catastrophies here were of an economic nature, caused by earth- 
quakes and the migration of nations, the stages of which were not neces- 
sarily warlike. At any rate, these did not cause the downfall of Minoan 
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culture but, rather, its enrichment and the possibility of its spiritual expan- 
sion through several centuries until about 1200 B.c. In the last two cen- 
turies, the fourteenth and thirteenth, the balance of power and spirit prob- 
ably shifted in favor of the Greek mainland; the civilization received a new 
shading of style, became “Mycenean.” In the fifteenth century, however, 
the Minoan style seems to have reached a synthesis of the gifts and intel- 
lectual requirements of the old and the new people which formed the basis 
for the whole further development of Greek culture and religion. This 
was the preamble to the history of our religion. 

An example of this synthesis is the writing which from that time served 
for three centuries to preserve Greek texts in Crete and on the mainland. 
It was not especially created for the Greek language but followed that 
form of writing which the Minoans had been using for their own idiom 
for two hundred years. The adaptation was not easy, considering the diver- 
sity of the two languages, and could not be perfect. Once the new way of 
writing had been invented, however, it was applied with a consistency and 
correctness which testifies to the great sense of style of this Minoan-Greek 
world. It does so even more, since the application of writing until then 
appeared only on the fringes of the intellectual world which expressed 
itself in art. From the possession of about thirty-five hundred inscribed 
clay tablets, all of which have been read at least superficially, it seems safe 
to make some generalizations. One of these is that there is no text serving 
to immortalize any one man, none to preserve a historical event. No intel- 
lectual text remains but only bookkeeping texts of religious significance 
only insofar as accounts were kept of sacrifices and tributes to the gods. It 
is possible to draw conclusions from these about the religious life and the 
spiritual content of the religion and thus to form a combined picture of 
these texts—so completely unartistic—with the art. 

We would certainly be doing violence to history if for the Cretan 
world of the fifteenth century we allowed only those Greek gods whose 
names appear in Knossos and excluded from the comprehensive picture 
those who by chance were not mentioned until the thirteenth century in 
Pylos on the mainland. Moreover, even the Knossian testimony alone 
shows elements of a synthesis, most of which was to become part of the 
pantheon of Homer. Sacrifices are made to Zeus—once designated more 
specifically as ““Zeus of the Dikte Mountains”—Pallas Athena, Enyalius, 
Paian, Poseidon, Eileithyia, and Erinys. Hephaestus can be deduced from 
the name of a man who was probably called “Hephaistios.” Repeatedly, 
all the gods, the Pantes Theoi, are honored, just as Achilles in the Iliad 
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(ix. 357) wishes to sacrifice to the “whole body of the Gods,” or as Zeus 
turns to them (Iliad xix. 100). Ares is mentioned specifically, even though 
Enyalius had already pointed to his domain, as Paian to that of Apollo. 
Sacrifices are also made to the “Goddess of the Labyrinth,” and gifts 
brought to the Daidaleion. These are names from the myth of Ariadne, 
which for the Greeks had always been connected with Crete and which in 
its old form, as it is transmitted by the Odyssey, included Dionysus as the 
lord of Ariadne. The conclusion which had already been drawn from this 
—that Dionysus “‘inhabited the Greek cultural sphere at least as early as 
the end of the second millennium” (W. F. Otto)—now becomes cer- 
tainty. 

Besides the “Goddess of the Labyrinth,” there are three names which 
testify to the validity of the Dionysus myth in Knossos in the fifteenth 
century. The men who bear these names are mentioned among many 
others, obviously without religious implication. One is called “Iwakkhos,” 
like, in the later form, “Iacchus,” the youthful alter ego of Dionysus; the 
other “‘Phales,” a name for that Phallus who in the festival processions of 
Dionysus later was carried around and addressed as his friend and com- 
panion (Aristoph. Ach. 363). The third is called “Pentheus,” and thus 
bears a mythical name which originally probably referred to Dionysus 
himself as the god who was sometimes suffering pains, and only later refers 
to his famous enemy. It would be very unlikely that none of these had to 
do with the god who, like Hera, Hermes, and Artemis, probably by chance 
appears for the first time on a tablet from Pylos—Dionysus. Later, the 
Greeks no longer had personal names which went so far in associating men 
with deities as those three names in Knossos. 


DIONYSUS THRACIAN? 


Scholars have for some time suspected or looked for Minoan origin or 
at least Minoan antecedents for some of the gods for whom there is evi- 
dence at Knossos and Pylos. Why, then, not for Dionysus? Why did he 
count as Thracian in religious historical scholarship or, if one has him 
emigrate from Thrace by way of Asia Minor, as Lydian? For he was still 
believed to have come south from Thrace, a wild uncivilized region in the 
north of Greece, even when some of the elements of his cult were al- 


2. The names were read this way at first by the decipherer Michael Ventris but not in- 
cluded in his first publication. That is why they are missing in my lecture on the origin of the 
cult of Dionysus, which is based on the testimony from Pylos, on Minoan art, and on the 
myth of Ariadne. After the publication of my paper, Professor T. B. L. Webster, University 
College, London, drew my attention to the readings of Ventris. 
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ready suspected to be pre-Greek in origin. These questions are not un- 
meaningful within the history of research. Not only do they illuminate 
the doubtfulness of an assumption which claimed to be scientifically 
established fact and won the communis opinio of the scholars but they lead 
us out of the history of scholarship into the history of Western thought. 

It is true that the history of scholarship is part of the history of thought 
in its widest sense. But not all events in the history of research are there- 
with and at the same time events in the history of thought. The increase in 
knowledge with which only scholars can work further and which does 
not at the same time cause a broadening of our intellectual world is only 
potentially an event in the history of thought, whereas the advance made 
by poets and philosophers in fields previously not spoken or thought of, 
thus conquering them for language and thought, is the actual history of 
thought. Knowledge about Dionysus, his myth and his cult, was extensive 
as the result of classical studies and the contemplation of antique works 
of art long before Nietzsche and his book on the Birth of Tragedy. It made 
possible a comprehensive survey which might be called a unit. The fol- 
lowing characterization, taken from an old handbook of the archeology 
of art, never became part of the history of thought in the narrower sense. 
It was written by Karl Otfried Miller, who has long influenced scientific 
inquiry by his methodical work. 


Nature overpowering the mind, and hurrying it out of the repose of a clear 
self-consciousness (wherein its most perfect symbol is wine), lies at the basis of all 
Dionysian creations. The cycle of Dionysian forms, which constitute as it were a 
peculiar and distinct Olympus, represents this nature-life, with its effects on the 
human mind, conceived in different stages, sometimes in nobler and sometimes in 
less noble shapes; in Dionysus himself the purest blossom is unfolded, combined 
with an afflatus which gladdens the soul without destroying the tranquil play of the 
feelings.’ 


Incredulous, we ask whether Karl Otfried Miiller more than a hundred 
years ago described the effects of wall paintings in Cretan palaces he could 
not have dreamed of. There is so much similarity between the Dionysian 
world as he describes it on the basis of Greek relics and the spirit of Minoan 
art that really neither the Dionysian names in Knossos nor the name of 
Dionysus himself in Pylos were needed to recognize the descent of the 
religion of Dionysus from the Minoan-Greek world. Most scholars were 

3. Miiller, Ancient Art and Its Remains; or a Manual of the Archaeology of Art, ed. F. G. 


Welcker, i Leitch (London: Henry G. Bohn, 1852), p. 488; Handbuch der Archaeolo- 
gie der Kunst (3d ed., 1848). 
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kept from this knowledge by the communis opinio of the Thracian origin 
of the god. But the real stumbling block was the picture of Dionysus 
which exerted an influence on European history of thought and on scholar- 
ship without the scholars being at all aware of their dependence on it. 

Of all the Greek gods, Apollo and Dionysus were the first who were 
comprehended as spiritual “realities” in the epoch of European history we 
consider as “‘modern.” They were rediscovered as possibilities in the hu- 
man condition and thereby in the world and, as such, were designated 
with the adjectives which were derived from their names: the Apollonian 
and the Dionysian. Or at least this was believed to be a rediscovery. But 
even the supposed recognition—and it was not pure supposition, since it 
could be based on ancient tradition—may here be cited as an achievement 
in the history of thought, because it expanded the intellectual world of 
modern European man. The contemplative condition, the spiritual reality 
of which can be experienced again and again, was for Schopenhauer the 
Apollonian: “In the Apollonian, the wheel of Ixion for once stands still. 
We find ourselves in a painless condition, free from the degrading force 
of the will.” This has to be called a broadening, because that condition 
which had so far been thought the aim of only contemplative men was 
recognized as an element in the whole of the world because of its associa- 
tion with the name of a god. Greek religion testifies to this, unphilosophi- 
cally and without a religious revelation in the Christian sense. 

The Apollonian lost much of this concreteness—the concreteness of a 
definite, not exchangeable intellectual experience—with Nietzsche, when 
in the Birth of Tragedy he equated it, within the frame of Schopenhauer’s 
world picture, with one of the “artistic drives of nature’’—with the drive 
and the ability to produce a beautiful illusion, with or without the inter- 
vention of the human artist. There, too, Nietzsche moved away com- 
pletely from the Greek tradition, something we cannot say absolutely 
about his description of the Dionysian as a spiritual reality opposed to the 
Apollonian. In the Dionysian Nietzsche believed he had apprehended 
Schopenhauer’s “will” as artistic drive—as drive to inebriation—and to 
have found the historical basis for it in the Greek tradition. An event in 
the history of thought was his description of the Dionysian magic which 
he believed he had experienced in the effects of the music of Wagner. I 
shall quote those phrases which most of all provoked the mockery of his 
scholarly opponent but which still diverted research from that path which 
might have led to the Cretan origin of the Dionysus religion: 


A hurricane seizes all that was decrepit, decayed, broken, stunted, wraps it 
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whirling into a red dust cloud, and carries it like a hawk into the air. Bewildered, 
our eyes search for that which has vanished; for that which they see has risen as if 
from a depth into the golden light, so full and green, so luxuriantly alive, so 
yearningly immeasurable. 


When Nietzsche remains closer to antique accounts than that irruption 
of the Dionysian of which he himself here became the victim, then his 
description is not radically different from that of Karl Otfried Miller: 


Under the spell of the Dionysian, not only the bond between man and man is 
renewed, but Nature, estranged, hostile, and enslaved, celebrates her reconciliation 
with her lost son, man. Voluntarily, the earth gives its bounty, and peaceably the 
beasts of prey approach from rock and desert. The chariot of Dionysus is showered 
with flowers and wreaths; under its yoke walk panther and tiger. If one trans- 
formed Beethoven’s hymn of joy into a painting and did not lag behind with one’s 
imaginative powers when millions sink shuddering into the dust, then one could 
approach the Dionysian. Now the slave is a free man; broken are all the rigid, 
hostile boundaries which want, caprice, or freche Mode have set up between men. 
Now, with the gospel of world harmony, everyone feels not only united, recon- 
ciled, fused with his brother, but one, as if the veil of Maia had torn and were only 
flapping in pieces before the mysterious Ur-Einen. Singing and dancing, man pro- 
claims himself a member of a higher community; he has forgotten how to walk 
and speak and is about to rise dancing up into the air. His enchantment speaks from 
his gestures. As now the animals speak and the earth provides milk and honey, thus 
from him sounds something supernatural; he feels a god—he himself walks now 
as rapturously and exaltedly as he saw the gods walking in his dreams. Man is 
artist no longer; he has become a work of art: the artistic power of all Nature, to 
the highest ecstatic satisfaction of the Ur-Einen, here manifests itself in the shudder- 


ings of inebriation. 


Thus did Nietzsche describe and interpret his “Dionysian Greek,” now 
leaning on tradition—as, for example, the Bacchae of Euripides—then 
again relying on his own imagination, but always anxious to keep the 
“Dionysian barbarian” with his “extravagant want of sexual discipline” 
apart from his own picture. He also thoughtfully preceded the general 
characterization just cited by a comparative view which actually made his 
influence on scholarship possible: 

Either through the influence of narcotic drink [the mention of wine is expressly 
avoided by Nietzsche], spoken of in hymns by all primeval men and peoples, or 


with the powerful approach of spring, voluptuously pervading all of nature, those 
Dionysian impulses awaken, in the heightening of which the subjective passes 
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away into complete self-forgetfulness. In the German Middle Ages, too, ever grow- 
ing crowds stampeded under the same Dionysian power, singing and dancing, 
from place to place; in these St. John-dancers and St. Vitus-dancers we recognize 
the bacchanalian choruses of the Greeks with their background in Asia Minor, as 
far away as Babylonia and the orgiastic Sacaeans. There are people who, from lack 
of experience or stupidity, turn away from such phenomena as from a popular 
epidemic, mocking or pitying, in the consciousness of their own health; the poor 
things have no idea how wan and ghostlike this their “health” appears when the 
glowing life of Dionysian enthusiasts rushes past them. 


Nietzsche featured the eruptive character (Ausbruchscharakter) of the 
Dionysian so emphatically that he thereby created, not exactly a false pic- 
ture, but a one-sided one. However, a spiritual reality was rediscovered 
here as in the Apollonian. The parts which seemed acceptable to scholar- 
ship, above all the comparison with a religious epidemic, Nietzsche’s 
friend Erwin Rohde tried to save by bringing out, next to this psychologi- 
cal side, the irruptive character (Einbruchscharakter), a historical trait, and 
by assuming a place of origin outside Greece for the Dionysus worship. 
Before him, Karl Otfried Miiller had already doubted that Dionysus was 
originally a wine-god, because Homer, on the very few occasions on 
which he mentions him, never does so in connection with wine—a weak 
basis for a thesis which opposes the united testimony of all antiquity. 
Moreover, Homer treats the Dionysus worship with such reserve that no 
conclusions can be drawn from his silence. Now Rohde thought he could 
trace back the irruption of Dionysus in Greece to a land which did not 
belong to the old wine countries of the Middle Ages, whose inhabitants 
never knew how to manage wine properly, who in historical times, how- 
ever—or just because of that—were complete victims of its intoxication: 
to Thrace. 

He described the Thracian tribes swarming about the god “whom the 
Greeks later called Dionysus” —a description of the Dionysian cult in its 
wildest, most abandoned form. Those were Rohde’s words, and they were 
decisive in further research. He provided the historical foundation of the 
picture which Nietzsche had sketched, and corrected him at the same time. 
The correction was meant to consist of this—that this kind of entering 
“nto the pit of divine all-life” (again Rohde’s words) was presented as 
“a foreign drop of blood in the blood of Greece,” as a current which 
“rushed down to Greece” from the north. Nietzsche penetrated, with 
Rohde’s help. Proof was never brought for the spreading of the Dionysus 
religion from north to south, unlike that of the viticulture which pro- 
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ceeded from south to north. On the other hand, the influence of Greece 
on Thrace as early as the Mycenean age seems now established. But, domi- 
nating the picture of the Dionysian, an overstrained trait remained, lead- 
ing to explosions. This is owing to Nietzsche and that non-Greek irrup- 
tion of the Dionysian, which in his later writings he attempted to shape 
into a movement against Christianity with an incisiveness and single- 
mindedness carried to even greater extremes. 


THE BOND 


If the information of the scholars has come from only one direction, then 
the accents, too, shift in a one-sided way, and things remain unconsidered, 
the significance of which cannot show until the crooked picture has been 
straightened. The Dionysian as spiritual reality, one of the oldest elements 
in our religious history, rediscovered in the spirit of Minoan art, obtains 
a center of gravity and great internal breadth. The center of gravity lies 
in the harmony with nature of a religiousness deeply one with the world 
of plants and animals, which, like the viticulture itself; was able to form the 
foundation for an inwardly firm, high civilization. The breadth includes 
the Minoan processions, welcomed by the elegant ladies of the palace with 
their uncovered breasts, and the swarms of ecstatic maenads in the wintery 
mountains of the Greek mainland. We have to consider that this breadth 
also includes more than a thousand years of time and that Minoan art 
does not represent in the relics preserved by chance all that took place 
during the great festivals of fifteenth-century Crete. But does not that 
which we deduce from those Minoan works we have rest too much on 
the general impression made on us by that art? Are the few Dionysian 
names in Knossos enough to combine the impression we have found there 
with the picture of the Dionysian in Greek historical times? Is there nothing 
more concrete which ties the two together? 

The cult of Dionysus knows eruptions, the myth irruptions of the Dio- 
nysian, which took the form of divine advents against which a futile re- 
sistance was made. According to one type of myth, women tried the re- 
sistance. This type is connected with the daughters of King Minyas in 
Middle Greece and also with the daughters of Proetus, the founder of the 
Mycenean fortress of Tiryns.* To these advents belonged also the epipha- 
nies of Dionysus as child in various places designated as his place of birth 

4. Compare my The Gods of the Greeks (London and New York: Thames & Hudson, 


1951), pp. 260-61; Mythologie der Griechen (2d ed.; Zurich, 1955), p. 253; La Mythologies des 
Grecs (Paris, 1952), p. 257. 
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or as places of his nurture by nurses who were the prototypes of the mae- 
nads. In this other type of tale the representative of the resistance is a wild 
king who disturbs the nurses in their sacred action with the god and tries 
to chase them away. In Homer this king is called Lycurgus. He was after- 
ward always considered a Thracian. The cult of Dionysus thus was once 
resisted in Thrace, too. The Nysa Mountains, to which, according to this 
tale, the nurses were pursued, cannot be fixed as a geographical point. It is 
a mythical place; a Homeric hymn to Dionysus, preserved only in frag- 
ments, places it on the Nile. This hymn recites quite a number of birth- 
places for the god, among them one usually forgotten, at Alpheios in the 
Peloponnesus. Another, at Inachus in Argos, may perhaps be inferred 
from a papyrus fragment of a tragedy of Aeschylus. After Thebes as the 
most famous birthplace eclipsed them all, they were forgotten or con- 
nected with the Theban birth. Old Dionysian places in the Peloponnesus, 
where the mention of Dionysus in the thirteenth century B.C. appears on a 
small tablet from Pylos, already show a certain connection with Crete. 

In the Greek tradition the Gulf of Argos, which, like no other, stands 
exposed to Minoan influences, exhibits two places of irruption by the 
Dionysian. One connects the arrival of the god with Perseus, the founder- 
hero of Mycenae. It refers, then, to an event which took place in very an- 
cient times, like the tale of the daughters of Proetus, the uncle of Perseus. 
The tale was of the same type as the story of Lycurgus. In Argos—all these 
accounts come from the second book of Pausanias—was shown the tomb- 
stone of a maenad with the name “Choreia,” “the round-dance.” She 
was said to have once accompanied Dionysus, fought with him against 
Perseus, and, like so many of her companions, had been killed by the 
Heros. The grave of the other women who had fallen was also shown, and 
we discover from an accompanying tale that these women were called 
Haliai, “‘seawomen,” because they had supposedly come with Dionysus 
from the islands of the Aegean Sea. The name, meanwhile, discloses the 
sea-goddesses who, according to the oldest form of the tale, accompanied 
Dionysus to Argos. According to the Orphean hymn to the Nereids, it 
was they who first showed men the mysteries of Bacchus and Persephone. 
Finally, among the objects of interest at Argos there was a temple of Dio- 
nysus, who there has the second name of Cresios, “the Cretan.” This was 
explained by the tomb of Ariadne found in the temple. The god received 
this stately holy precinct after having made peace with Perseus. According 
to another tradition, Perseus had killed him and thrown him into the deep 
waters of Lerna, the neighboring city of Argos, the prehistoric impor- 
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tance of which has only recently become known through excavations. 
Near Lerna, Dionysus was called back from the underworld with the 
sound of trumpets and was called “the Son of the Bull.” The embellish- 
ment of the fight between Perseus and the maenads, found already in the 
painting of vases with black figures, is late compared to the tomb in the 
temple and the rites of Lerna which are among the most ancient relics left 
us of the cult of Dionysus. 

A grave of Ariadne was also shown at Amathus on Cyprus. But there 
the owner named for the sacred precinct in which it lies was Ariadne 
herself, moreover, as goddess, as “Ariadne Aphrodite.” (At Argos a 
temple of the Aphrodite Urania at least bordered on the temple of Dio- 
nysus with the tomb.) Ariadne is also supposed to have died at Delos, after 
leaving Theseus; but she, too, was supposed to have given a statue of 
Aphrodite, a work by Daidalos in Crete, to the Heros, and thus to have 
founded the cult of the Hagne Aphrodite, as the inscriptions from Delos 
call the goddess. At Naxos an Ariadne was worshiped with rites of mourn- 
ing; another, with a festival of joy. The Cretans had for her besides the 
name “Ariadne’’—which in their language meant Ariagne, the “exceed- 
ingly pure’”—also the name Aridela, the “exceedingly clear,” a fitting 
designation for a heavenly goddess. There can be no doubt that always 
the same goddess is meant, with two aspects and two phases in her cult: 
the grave and death—and, in Crete, the Labyrinth—were hers as the queen 
of the underworld; heaven was hers as Aphrodite. But he who let her die, 
as is written in the Odyssey (xi. 323), and who carried her up to heaven, 
as so many poets and artists proclaimed, was Dionysus. The places of her 
cult mentioned—Argos in the west, Cyprus in the east, Crete in the south, 
and Naxos and Delos in the middle—demonstrate the continuity of a re- 
ligious world which is markedly different from that which we otherwise 
know as Greek. Through the fact that this world clearly continues to live 
in the islands and reaches over into the mainland, we can begin to see the 
natural paths of communication. 

A second place of irruption in the Peloponnesus is found at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Argos, at the Bay of Prasiae, a small harbor of the “free 
Laconians”’ in antiquity. Only Pausanias calls it Brasiae, on the basis of an 
etymological joke. The name means a “green spot.” The vicinity was also 
named “‘garden of Dionysus,” and the grotto was shown in which the god 
was nurtured. He had reached it, so says the holy myth of the place, in a 
chest drifting across the sea. If, according to this tale, the divine child’s 
attendant who arrived dead and was buried in Prasiae is named Semele, 
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cast out by her father, Cadmus, with her child in a chest, then this is a 
continuation of the Theban history of the birth and, in another way, of 
the story of Perseus. In this myth the geographical position of Thebes and 
Prasiae, which would make the voyage hard to imagine, was not the de- 
cisive factor; rather it was the fame of Thebes as birthplace of Dionysus. 
The heart of the tale is the arrival of the god and his nurture by a divine 
nurse: Ino. She was, it is true, made by the Thebans into Semele’s sister. 
Originally, however, she was not at home in a city on the mainland such 
as Thebes but on the sea and on the islands, where she was called, in Greek, 
Leukothea, “the white goddess,” or Halia, “the seawoman” (for “Ino” and 
the name of the river Inachus are not Greek). At the place of her oracle at 
Thalamai in Laconia she was even called Pasiphae, like the Cretan “Daugh- 
ter of the Sun,” mother of Ariadne. In Crete the mourning festival 
Inachia was in her honor. She did not have to reach Prasiae through wild- 
goose chases across the mainland, as the late version of the story has it. 
Even when veiled, the legend preserves a tradition of the god’s irruption 
from the sea. 

In Attica this tradition appears in very concrete form. There not only 
art has captured the ride of Dionysus over the sea—as, for example, the 
bowl of Exekias, in agreement with a Homeric hymn—but also ritual. 
Again it is vase painting which has drawn a detailed picture of the ritual 
procession of the god through the land ona ship with wheels. Dionysus sits 
on his ship and is led to the place where a sacrifice is being made to him; 
the sacrificial animal, a bull, is included on one of the vases. There is no 
text which explains the picture. There is only a mention of a wheeled-ship 
procession in honor of Dionysus in Smyrna, at the festival of the Anthes- 
teria. From this only one conclusion can be drawn for the Attic representa- 
tion: that the ship did not mean the arrival from Asia Minor where 
Smyrna is located. All this we have to conclude from the picture and from 
geography. An enthroned cult figure seems to have arrived from across 
the sea. The ship had to be placed on wheels, having a fairly long way 
overland, in order to arrive and still remain the “God from the Sea.” The 
harbor for the Attic wine-growing villages today is Porto Raphti; from 
there, the yield of the grape harvest is sent to—Thrace. In antiquity there 
was on one side of the bay a little harbor town called Prasiae, like the one 
on the Gulf of Argos. From there was the shortest way to travel to Delos 
and Naxos. The two entrances into the bay are still guarded from the top 
of a pyramid-shaped island by a seated colossus, the draped figure of a 
man from the time of the empire. On the other side rises the mountain of 
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Brauron. Behind it, the sanctuary of Artemis Brauronia has been exca- 
vated. Tradition speaks of the most unrestrained Dionysus festivals in this 
place. They were celebrated once every four years, and the Athenians sent 
a theoria, a festival deputation, to them (Aristoph. Pax 873). 

Brauron did not have as good and safe a harbor at the mouth of the 
river where the sanctuary of Artemis was located as did Prasiae. And only 
from these harbors on the west coast of Attica, and not, as one would sup- 
pose, from the Bay of Marathon, was there a road, passable by cart and 
not very long, leading to the village of Icaria at the Pentelikon, whose 
founder-hero, with the pre-Greek name of Icarus or Icarius, received the 
god, according to the Attic myth of Dionysus, as “Bringer of the Viticul- 
ture.” There, in a sanctuary of Dionysus, for which the place to this day is 
called sto Dionyso, the archaic cult image of the enthroned wine-god has 
been excavated. Its predecessor may very well have been a portable wood- 
en image. For the place of irruption, Thoricos, south of Brauron and Pra- 
siae, could have served, too, as it is proved by finds to have been an early 
Mycenean settlement and connected with Minos through the heroine 
Procris. The theater there testifies to the cult of Dionysus, as stone edifice 
only as far back as the fourth century, but with an unusual floor plan. We 
shall not pursue all these paths but mention only one other in the Diony- 
sian world of the Aegean Sea which has been proved to have originated in 
Crete. According to antique tradition, the Cretans introduced wine-grow- 
ing on Peparethos, the largest island of the Sporades, under the leadership 
of a son of Dionysus and Ariadne from the wedding at Naxos, with the 
transparent name of Staphylos, “the grape.” According to another tradi- 
tion, Peparethos, who gave the island its name, was also a son of Dionysus 
and Ariadne. The heart of this mythological testimony is confirmed by 
the Minoan content of a grave which was uncovered at Peparethos, today 
Skopelos. 

Dionysus enthroned we find again in Crete, on coins from the city ot 
Sybrita, in the middle of the island, from the classical age. Sherds prove 
that the city existed already in Minoan times. Dionysus seems to have 
been its main deity. Traces of his rock sanctuary have been found on a 
height which to this day is called Thronos by the inhabitants.* Cretan repre- 


5. N. Platon, Kretika Chronika, Il (1949), 534-73. 


6. 1 owe this allusion to Professor Charles Picard, Paris, as well as to the following litera- 
ture: E. Kirsten, “Siedlungsgeschichtliche Forschungen in West-Kreta,” in Deutsches Ar- 
chaologisches Institut, Forschungen auf Kreta 1942 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1951), 
pp. 142-44; and Ernst Kirsten, “Folklore und Archaeologie auf Kreta,” in Studies Presented 
to David Moore Robinson, ed. George E. Mylonas and Doris Raymond (2 vols.; St. Louis, Mo.: 
Washington University, 1953), II, 1198-1210. 
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sentations also preserve another form in which the god appears—a form 
which is later found less often in Greece and is considered very ancient: the 
god spreads out his hands over two lions which he tames in this manner. 
Fittingly he was called dompteur des animaux. He was also referred to as 
“Master of the Wild Beasts” instead of by name, while in similar Greek 
representations Dionysus has been definitely identified. A few of the Greek 
examples maintain the winged Dionysus, which can be traced back to a 
common oriental origin; an impressive example of the winged type in the 
fifteenth century B.C. is shown on a Churritic seal from Nuzi.? In the 
Peloponnesus he was replaced by the Dionysus Psilax, the “winged Diony- 
sus” at Amyclae near Sparta, where there is evidence of “Bacchian rites” 
in connection with the pre-Doric festival of Hyacinthia. The type without 
wings exists at its purest on a Minoan gem from Cydonia, a town in west- 
ern Crete which gave evidence of having had a cult of Dionysus also in 
later times (Inscr. Cret. Il, x. 2. 17). The connection between the Minoan 
and the Greek god of the Cretan Doric age is provided by an Assyrianizing 
representation of the animal-tamer on a bronze shield of the eighth cen- 
tury from the cave of Ida. This shows a wilder aspect of the Dionysian 
than the Minoan art. The god is stepping on the head of a bull and is hold- 
ing up a lion which apparently he is ready to tear to pieces. In the tragedy 
The Cretans by Euripides, a song by the chorus connects this aspect with 
the cult of Ida by calling the god by the name of Zagreus—a word which 
means the hunter who catches live animals and which is another name for 
Dionysus (Frag. 472). 

And, lastly, the general Dionysian impression of Minoan art can be re- 
duced to concrete elements, which in Greece exist in the same combination 
only in the cult of Dionysus. Dionysus appears to the Greeks primarily as 
wine-god, son of the bull, and the god of women; also as the god of god- 
desses whose nature was ecstatic, the greatest of whom was the mother- 
goddess Rhea. The presence of the great mother in Minoan art has been 
recognized by all other scholars, and until now the Dionysian spirit 
of the representations has even been ascribed to her. But the most 
striking elements of the cult as represented were these: the bull, the wine— 
even both together in precious drinking vessels and votive vessels having 
the shape of bulls’ heads*—also the women as priestesses, the snake in the 

7. H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals (London: Macmillan & Co., 1939), Pl. XVIIu. 

8. It is almost too ridiculous to say this, but a great hindrance to the understanding of 
the whole Minoan culture was the unfounded assumption of its discoverer, Sir Arthur Evans, 
that the chief beverage of the Minoans was beer. It has been conclusively disproved by 


Ventris and Chadwick in Documents in Mycenean Greek (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1956), p. 130, after the procedure by J. Sundwall. 
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hands of divine figures of women, and the uncovered breasts. A Dionysian 
element, surely, is the handling of snakes, known to us from several 
Greek vase pictures and from the myths about the maenads. The basis of 
the relation of Dionysian women to their god was that they represented 
his nurses. The story is told that in their Dionysian abundance they nursed 
the animals. They offered their milk to the god and to all newborn crea- 
tures, and it was said that even virgins attained that power in their Diony- 
sian ecstasy (Nonnos 45. 299). This is probably the meaning of the exposed 
breasts of the Minoan women: this gesture was fitting to the nurses of the 
god, which they all were in the observation of the myth of Dionysus. 
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HISTORICAL 


CONTEMPORANEOUSNESS 


RELATIVISM IN THE “CONTEMPORARY AGE” 


Criticism of the traditional periodization of history (antiquity, the Middle 
Ages, the modern age), generally centered on the medieval period as the 
crucial point, has not even stooped to consider what is called the “contem- 
porary age.’ This new and poorly defined phase, proposed by the meth- 
odologists to inclose in history the events and times which immediately 
precede us or in which we live, has not in general been accepted as such a 
theoretical unity by those who have been occupied with the other pre- 
tentious “ages” in order to deny their equal validity. 

In the ingenious and controversial scheme outlined here, certainly, the 
contemporary age represents a concept so artificial, so devoid of unified 
personality and feeling and of clear differentiation, that it only disturbs the 
already slight harmony of this controversial and antiquated system. 

The addition of contemporaneousness to this tripartite classical arrange- 
ment constitutes, in effect, the destruction of its essential completeness, of 
its total self-containment. According to the plan outlined in the Renais- 
sance, which is self-defined as the inaugural moment of the perfect period 


Translated by Alice Zimring. 
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of history,' there is no place in the elemental cycle for a distinctly subse- 
quent occurrence: the modern age, undetermined in duration but sup- 
posedly invariable in essence, was to complete history. Not even the possi- 
bility of enlightenment from other values which might come to alter this 
circular motion was conceived by the ancients who announced the new 
age. 

On their part, rectilinear periodizations of history also deny historiologi- 
cal value to the contemporary age in its present definition by imposing on 
its presumed periods fixed theoretical conditions which cannot reconcile 
the actual and conventional contemporary ages. 

Spangenberg, for example, requires of all methodological divisions of 
history that each of their parts be (a) an entity contained in itself and (b) 
part of an evolution; that is, that it constitute, on the one hand, a unity 
clearly differentiated from that which precedes it and that which follows 
it; and that it possess, on the other hand, a visible organic relation to the 
whole of which it is a part.? 

In this sense, what is the characteristic—or characteristics—that typifies 
our “contemporary age,” forming the hub of its aspects and values? At 
which point in the evolution of the so-called modern age ought we to 
place the initial break into contemporaneity? 

In regard to the first question, we find ourselves confronted with the 
complete absence of a clear diagnosis and with the presence, on the other 
hand, of several provisional analyses of living processes, in whose entangle- 
ments we determine the true basic characteristic of our times almost by 
accident. 

The second question presents the difficulty inherent in any attempt at 
logically—that is to say, abstractly, theoretically—parceling the past: un- 
derstood as a continuous occurrence, history is sensitive to that which re- 
peats or advances in its body, whatever its axis, giving it the character of a 
reference point; everything depends on its congruence with the methodo- 
logical system—artificial, instrumental—that we adopt for the intellectu- 
alization of that event. 

Analyzing what in one or another sense has been done to characterize 
and give outline to the contemporary age, we find that in some cases the 
factual representative core of the period has been looked for in actions; the 

1. “Modern [present] history which is ended was conceived in the epoch of the Renais- 
sance. We are present now at the end of the Renaissance” (Berdiaeff, Una nueva edad media 
[Barcelona: Editorial Apolo, 1932], p. 11). 


2. H. Spangenberg, “Los Periodos de la historia universal,” Revista de Occidente, III, No. 29 
(November, 1925), 196. 
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outward events of the French Revolution, clearly discernible and datable, 
have been set as a point of departure. In others, however, the subtle and 
variegated field of ideas, less apprehensible and forceful, has been pre- 
ferred; for example, the diffusion in Europe of liberal English ideas, which 
infiltrated into France in times of the firm solidarity of absolutism but were 
not settled on the Continent in general until well into the nineteenth 
century. 

A methodological contradiction is produced by joining indiscriminately 
either line of development to either initial reference point in the description 
of any particular development. The appearance of a definite doctrine is not 
the same as, or coincident in time with, the crystallization into action of its 
consequences. The popular movements of the French Revolution are not 
the same as, or contemporary with, the systematization of their unformed 
doctrinal background in a socialist doctrine. “It is methodologically false 
to make the division at the culmination of a development. A period begins 
when a new line of evolution is initiated, not when its highest point is 
reached.’’3 

How, then, can we base our other contemporary age on the French 
Revolution, acme and zenith of a centuries-old social conflict, an inter- 
mediate point, however prominent in the evolution of a thought, which 
contains neither its beginning nor its end? 

Nevertheless, the movement of 1789 signifies also the end and the begin- 
ning of many things: the collapse of absolutism and the consecration of 
constitutionalism; the supplanting of the ancient principle of social stratifi- 
cation by the democratic leavening; the liquidation of the physiocratic 
economic system by the aura of industrialism and capitalism. But how 
many other things born or consecrated then and as representative as those 
mentioned above have not yet been brought to light, so that we may 
decide whether or not they are contemporary? 

The “contemporary age” of textbooks now covers more than a century 
and a half. It is an excessive volume of time to fit into a concept, however 
loose, of contemporaneousness. Historically, what has occurred—what has 
changed—s still greater, nor does the intensity of that change correspond 
to the magnitude of the time it covers. 

Furthermore, if we have to share at least the essential currency of the 
problems which were just appearing in the epoch of our first “contem- 
poraries” so that we can indeed consider them our contemporaries, how 
sure can we be that the questions which trouble our times are the same as 


3. Spangenberg, op. cit., pp. 197-98. 
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those which disturbed society at the end of the eighteenth century, and vice 
versa? How far can we blend the romantic world with the present one? 
Is it legitimate historically to collate present-day Spain with Spain before 
she lost her colonies? Is it not possible to distinguish a different Europe, 
spiritually as well as politically and geographically, before and after 1914- 
18, a world between wars different from that which appeared after 1945? 

The guideposts of this progression are susceptible to major variations. 
What they show us in any case is the need for a greater precision in setting 
up a concept of contemporaneity as applied to historical periodization—a 
concept whose logical outline may be better suited to the reality which it 
seeks to mark out and represent. 


THE CONFIGURATION OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 


Yesterday has gone, tomorrow has not yet arrived, 
Today goes on without stopping a moment, 
I am a has been and a will be and a bore. . . 


QUEVEDO 


In our judgment the theoretical difficulty in defining contemporary his- 
tory lies (a) in the completely parallel condition under which it is con- 
sidered in respect to the other “‘ages”’ of the past and (b) in the strict and 
exclusive identification which has been made of historical with past—or, 
even better, with the past which contains only fixed conditions. 

Contemporaneity possesses in fact all the qualities inherent in any other 
historical time but exhibits also certain other qualities, unshared, which 
make it unique. As a period, it can and should be a whole differentiated 
from that which precedes it; but, as soon as it begins to be differentiated 
from that which follows it, a new contemporary period will have been 
born, and the period in question will then be able to offer itself to historical 
consideration as a complete period, finished, perfect—which is to say not 
contemporary. 

The contemporary is characterized by its quality of openness, by its 
continual and always fleeting facade over the future, an unstable boundary 
in whose continuous shifting rests the dynamic being of the present. 

Present and future are, then, special parts of historically contemporary 
time. 

The future is not, in the first place, pure time without determination or 
pure category without outline or content. “The future is only,” wrote 
Zubiri, “that which is not yet, but for whose realization all possibilities are 
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given in the present. What does not yet exist or whose concrete possibilities 
do not exist is not, properly speaking, historically speaking, the future.” 

Those possibilities as such, therefore, already possess a certain historical 
value through which they are susceptible to historical consideration. They 
include, with respect to the past, those other prospects which have not been 
realized (“futurables,” “ex-futures,” Unamuno calls them) but which con- 
stitute, as for us those prospects of our time, the “horizon of expectations” 
—in the phrase of Karl Mannheim—of their contemporaries. They are 
frustrated tendencies, abandoned or lost channels—potentialities which 
have not been converted into action but which condition simply by their 
existence the transformation of those which are realized. 

Also, from them, as from the events themselves, arises sui generis a per- 
manent transcendency; they possess, as do the latter, a special historical 
reality which permits aligning them closely to the de facto realities in the 
analysis of any period. 

Together with these conditions and with those unforeseen ones which, 
also, constitute the ingredients of the future, the present appears to us as a 
nexus of directions. Instantaneous, almost intemporal, “boundary of 
time,” a point on a line, it is in this subtle functioning, pure dynamism, in 
living, that man accredits himself an active subject of history—and realizes 
history. 

In the workings of his past, in the workings of his future, man alone is 
given a choice among a fixed number of perspectives. A genius, a creator, 
is only one who perceives the most hidden or accomplishes the most dif- 
ficult. 


HISTORICITY AND CONTEMPORANEOUSNESS 


Having disentangled the problem of periodization from contemporaneous- 
ness, we now face a question of historical metaphysics: that of the historical 
existence of the present. 

The problem rests in the antinomy many suppose exists between histori- 
cal and present. The historical is conceived as exclusively preterite—even 
more closed than past—which does not begin to be history until it has 
ceased to be.S 

In our judgment, that concept is doubly disqualified: (a) the supposed 
ahistoricity of the present would not be an essential quality but a transitory 


4. X. Zubiri, Naturaleza, historia, dios (Madrid, 1944), p. 407. 


5. “The first characteristic that a historic being has to present is, paradoxically, that of its 
absence” (José Artigas, “La Historia contemporanea,” Arbor, XXIII [1952], 214). 
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one and (b) the circumstantial aspect rests not in the intrinsic being of the 
present but in a defect or incapacity of the observer’s eye. 

The difficulty of objectifying the present, of considering it sub specie 
aeternitatis, of moving it from the now into the dimension of continuity, 
where, nevertheless, it belongs, is a real one. But the need of a “historical 
perspective” in this consideration is a need only insofar as it affects us, not 
the historicity of the present. 

The historical possesses two necessary unique qualities: humanity and 
temporality. All that which develops in time and actively or passively 
affects man is historical. All other circumstances are accidental to it. The 
present and the future clearly and fully share in both qualities. 

The past is nothing but the disrealization of the present, which produces 
by diluting itself a precipitate of possibilities constituting the historical 
future; the new present is nothing but the realization of one of these possi- 
bilities.° There would be no history without the present. Moreover, the 
real history, living, effective, is nothing but a permanent present. 

How, then, can we deny historicity to this time which is necessarily the 
creator of history? How can we deny it the future by which it is nourished 
and into which it is transformed? 

History, asserts Focillon, is made up of a three-part bundle of working 
forces: traditions, influences, and experiences. The first are vertical forces, 
which come from the depths of the ages; they are the “collaboration of the 
past with the present.’ Influences are communications between towns, 
horizontal forces, over the plane of the present. But it is experiences, the 
living present, which enrich and renew history, which project outward to 
tomorrow like an arrow, “grasping the future.”’ 


HISTORY OF TODAY: HISTORY OF TOMORROW 


“History stops flowing,” someone has written, referring to the progressive 
expansion and detail of the historical picture as it describes times closer to 
ours. 

But insofar as we refer to the rhythm of that history, the rhythm made 
by the palpitation of its contents, we can point out only a progressive ac- 
celeration as it approaches us from the past. The last hundred years have 
transformed life—and man—more than the preceding five hundred did. 
In its anxiety to realize itself, history seems to want to go beyond itself and 


6. Zubiri, op. cit., p. 405. 
7. H. Focillon, L’An mil (Paris: Armand Colin, 1952), pp. 24-25. 
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to go intuitively into tomorrow, now pure acceleration, pure movement 
over a pure time. 

The notion of a new time being inaugurated is now even more universal 
than it was in the Renaissance. “The future is already here,” a keen re- 
porter of our time has announced in a phrase that is almost a defining 
slogan.* Today “we grasp the future,” with a gratification comparable 
only to the beginning of the moment of creating it; in the instant history 
began to walk. 

The vision of tomorrow had in another time a name: prophesy. Now 
the time of revelation has passed. The era of the utopia has also passed, an 
era which dreamed about the future as about the past, in indistinct nos- 
talgias and hopes, both imaginary. The quasi-scientific age of the hypothe- 
sis has been unleashed, and today we find ourselves in an epoch which at- 
tempts the scientific prospection of the future as though from a metal- 
liferous vein. 

The “announcing of future time” is not in our day solely a literary exer- 
cise.? In our time, which is also “the hour of historical science,” in its 
interest in itself, in its ability to look at itself objectively, will it not cor- 
respond in the end to a scientific conception and elaboration of contem- 
porary history? 

In summary, contemporaneousness participates in the historical essence 
inherent in every phase of time and traditionally—and superficially—held 
to belong exclusively to the preterite. But contemporary history possesses, 
moreover, peculiar qualities which make it unique. By virtue of those 
peculiarities, it has happened that the essential ahistoricity of present time 
has been upheld. The most we can grant to that judgment is a present in- 
strumental and methcdological incapacity of historical science for the 
proper understanding of the time that is presented to it. 

This incapacity, this imperfection of methcdology, does not affect, of 
course, the historical essence of the contemporary, and it is, we believe, 
conquerable. The application of logical systems to the present and even to 
the future to make them intelligible to the historian is legitimate. Its fal- 
libility does not invalidate it; in any case, it compares them, making them 
perfectible, to the perfectible—in fact, continually revised—character of 
traditional historical knowledge. 


. 


8. R. Jungk, Die Zunkunft hat schon begonnen (Stuttgart: Scherz & Gavert, 1953); Spanish 
trans., El futura ha comenzado (Madrid, 1953). 


9. Miguel Artola has dedicated to that “novelisticalness” of anticipation an interesting 
study in Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos, XXIV, Nos. 68-69 (1955), 150-67. 
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Maxime Rodinson 


THE LIFE OF MUHAMMAD AND 
THE SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


OF THE BEGINNINGS OF ISLAM 


Much has been written on the life of Muhammad, prophet of Islam. 
(“Mohammed” and the French “Mahomet” are the result of a long-stand- 
ing and now traditional deformation.) Aside from his picturesque and 
romantic character, sure to excite the interest of Occidentals drawn to 
active, impassioned lives of genius,’ the importance of the Moslem achieve- 
ment which he initiated has given rise to important works, the solid and 
honorable production of historians and specialists of Islam.? 


Translated by James H. Labadie. 


1. Along this line only the highly colorful biography of Emile Dermenghem (Paris: 
Charlot, 1929; 2d ed., 1950) will be mentioned. 


2. A good critical bibliography will be found in J. Sauvaget’s Introduction @ l'histoire de 
lorient musulman (Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1943), pp. 111-14. Since then have appeared 
notably a French translation of Tor Andrae’s valuable little book, Mahomet, sa vie et sa doctrine, 
by J. Gaudefroy-Demombynes (Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1945); a solid monograph (unfor- 
tunately shortened at publication) by R. Blachére, Le Probléme de Mahomet (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1952); a quasi-exhaustive manual by Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Mahomet (Paris: A. Michel, 1957). For the works of Watt, written in a different spirit, see be- 
low. The essential Arabic source for the reader unfamiliar with the language is now available 
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We see, then, that many pages have been written on this astonishing 
man. Critical discussions, often heated ones, have been devoted to the least 
of his words or deeds. However, very few of these pages have been de- 
voted to the fundamental problems raised by his life in the minds of those 
who reflect on the evolution and the destiny of societies. 

What we are confronted with is a historical fact of considerable im- 
portance.’ In A.D. 620 the Arabs were a rather backward people inhabiting 
an isolated peninsula on the periphery of the civilized world of the time. 
There was a confused mass of tribes, lacking unity and apparent power. 
Arabia offered colonial problems to neighboring world powers, the 
Byzantine Empire and Sassanid Persia, but she scarcely influenced their 
decisions. She was an object, not a subject, of history. Thirty years later, in 
652, an Arabian empire spread from Libya to Iran, including Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq, and Persia. The Sassanid Empire had been destroyed and the Byzan- 
tine Empire stripped of very important provinces. A hundred years more 
and, in 750, the Arabian empire extended from India and the borders of 
China to the south of France. I find it unnecessary to stress here the impor- 
tant role played today by Islam, a religion estimated to count 365,000,000 
among its faithful, dominating the social life of a large number of countries 
covering a considerable area of the earth’s surface.* 

How shall we explain a historical phenomenon as important, as full of 
consequences, as this? What does “factual” history tell us? It hands us an 
ensemble of facts screened by its own criticism. While infinite discussion of 
the details is possible, no doubt is raised concerning the broad lines of de- 
velopment. At the base of the Arab conquest is the preaching of the 
prophet Muhammad. 

Let us review rapidly the main events of the Prophet’s life. Muhammad 
was born around $70 according to tradition (rather about 580 according to 
authors of highly developed critical mind) at Mecca, commercial and re- 


in English: Ibn Ishaq’s The Life of Muhammad, a Translation .. . by A. Guillaume (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1955). There is a scholarly translation of the Koran into French by 
R. Blachére, Le Coran (Paris: G. P. Maisonneuve, 1947-51), in three volumes, one of which 
serves as an introduction. 

3. The ideas expressed here have already been developed in more summary fashion by the 
author in a series of lectures. Cf. M. Rodinson, “Comment est né I’Islam,” Le Courrier ra- 
tionaliste (Paris), September 23, 1956, pp. 136-41; ““Considérations sociologiques sur les origi- 
nes de I’Islam,” delivered at the Institut Francais de Sociologie, June 9, 1956 (5 mimeographed 
pages); “Mahomet et les empires de l’Islam,” Cahiers rationalistes, No. 164 (June-August, 
1957), Pp. 173-83. 

4. This may be pointed up by a casual examination of the valuable Annuaire du monde 
musulman . . ., ed. L. Massignon (4th ed.; Paris, 1955). 
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ligious center of the Hejaz. Like the majority of Meccans, he was of the 
Quraysh tribe, more specifically of the Hashim clan. He came from a fam- 
ily which had probably once been powerful but whose influence had di- 
minished. He worked as a camel-driver for a rich widow, Khakija, whom 
he later married. Around 610 his first revelation occurred: the archangel 
Gabriel appeared to him. About 613 he began his public preaching. God, 
in Arabic Allah, revealed to him texts which he, as a passive transmitter, 
recited to his fellows. The body of these texts constitutes the Koran 
(Arabic Qur'an, meaning approximately “recitation”, which for Moslems 
is quite literally the Word of God. 

Muhammad announced a teaching to which I shall return later. At first 
he met little opposition; his disciples were men of his family and friends, 
generally poor or in middling circumstances. The rich and the powerful 
remained outside. Then the opposition was unleashed. It seems that the 
Prophet attempted a compromise. The so-called Satanic verses (inspired, 
according to tradition, by the Devil, Iblis), in which he admits the existence 
of certain pagan goddesses, bear witness to this. But he soon retracted them 
in favor of a clearly monotheistic doctrine. In 615 many of his persecuted 
disciples emigrated to Christian Ethiopia. 

The situation at Mecca soon became untenable for Muhammad and the 
first Moslems. He entered into negotiations with the inhabitants of the city 
of Medina or Yathrib® about 300 miles to the north. In 622 he emigrated to 
Medina with a handful of partisans. The Hegira (hidjra, “emigration’’) 
marks the beginning of the Moslem era. At Medina, where a part of the 
population was Jewish, he made concessions to the Jews. He instituted a 
fast, closely modeled on their own expiatory fast, and prescribed turning 
toward Jerusalem during prayer. But the Jews, feeling themselves to be the 

5. apologize to Moslems who may read these lines for treating the Koran as an uncon- 
scious work of Muhammad (there is no question of its being a hoax). They will understand 
that, if one is not a Moslem, this is the only way to consider the text; to accept it as the Word 
of God would mean becoming an adherent of Islam. If they consent to read an article on the 
origins of Islam written by a non-Moslem, they must expect to find what they consider 
blasphemy. Certain eminent Orientalists (and not the least admirable among them) have felt 
that they must eliminate everything which might shock Moslems by employing equivocal 
terms. But what Moslem would be duped by words when the whole approach of these scholars 


reveals their real thought? Frankness seems to me the best policy. Either the Koran is the work 
of God or it is that of a man. There is no third solution. 


6. It is often stated that Yathrib (a name mentioned in the second century in the form 
Iathrippa by Ptolemy) took, at the time of Muhammad’s sojourn, the name Madinat an-nabi, 
“the city,” from which we have derived “Medina.” But the form al-Madina is found in the 
Koran. The name, doubtless owed to the Jews, is really related to an Aramaic denomination. 
It is the Aramaic medinté, first “juridical circumscription” (from din, “judgment’”), thence 
“province” and “large city.” Cf. the article of F. Buhl, ““Al-Madina” in the Encyclopédie de 
I'Islam (French ed., 1936), Ill, 85. 
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chosen people, repulsed him. Equally disillusioned in regard to the Chris- 
tians, he chose to become the Arab Prophet par excellence and at the same 
time the one who closed the series of prophets sent by God to various 
peoples throughout the years to call on them to repent. He would be the 
‘prophets’ seal” (Khdtam al-anbiyd). Henceforth one would turn toward 
Mecca to pray. Pilgrimages to Mecca would be undertaken, and a fast was 
set for the month of ramadén. 

At Medina, Muhammad organized his community. The recently vehe- 
ment and impassioned preacher became a legislator. God revealed to him 
rules of social life. He was the arbiter of the tribes of Medina and soon 
became the true ruler of the city. He led campaigns against the Quraysh, 
his own tribe, still dominant at Mecca. He tasted both victory and defeat, 
but more and more the Arab tribes turned toward him, concluding treaties 
and adopting Islam. The Jews were expelled or massacred, and the Quraysh- 
ites were forced to repent. They signed a treaty with Muhammad, who, in 
630, triumphantly re-entered the city of his birth. He undertook an expedi- 
tion to the Byzantine frontier and died soon after, in 632. His death was 
followed almost immediately by the astonishing conquests which quickly 
brought Islam to Samarkand and to Poitiers. 


Such are, in sum, the facts. But what of their interpretation? 

The Arab conquest has traditionally been considered a purely religious 
phenomenon. Disciples of a new religion wish peoples who profess other 
faiths to adopt the new one. Not until the nineteenth century was the ques- 
tion asked whether religion was not rather the ideological veneer, the 
spiritual mask, the superficial covering of more profound needs. In par- 
ticular, the Italian specialist on Arabic, Caetani, prince of Teano, and the 
great German specialist on Islam, C. H. Becker, expressed in the first years 
of the twentieth century the idea that this bursting of the Arabs beyond 
their native peninsula was, like earlier irruptions in which the religious 
element was totally lacking, due to economic necessities. 

It is clear, however, that the Arab expansion did not achieve its con- 
quering and triumphant form on a world-wide scale until after the con- 


7. See especially C. H. Becker, Vom Werden und Wesen der islamischen Welt, Islamstudien 
(Leipzig: Qudle & Meyer, 1924), I, 1-23; Der Islam als Problem (reprint of an article first 
published in Der Islam, I [1910], 1-21); L. Caetani, Studi di storia orientale (Milan: U. Hoepli, 
1911), I, esp. 21 ff., 279 and 366-68; and passim in his Annali dell’Islam (Milan, 1905 ff.), Vols. I 
and II. G. H. Bousquet devoted a recent article to an exposition and a criticism (superficial in 
my opinion) of these ideas: “Quelques remarques critiques et sociologiques sur la conquéte 
arabe et les théories émises a ce sujet,” in Studi orientalistici in onore di Giorgio Levi della Vida 
(Rome, 1956), I, 52-60; see also below, p. 44. 
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version of Arabia to Islam by the action of Muhammad. But these authors 
see no link between the two facts. For them the message of Muhammad, 
determined by a purely religious evolution within the prophet, happened 
to be elaborated and then transmitted to provide by chance an ideological 
justification to the Arab expansionist drive—a drive with chiefly economic 
causes. That is indeed a curious coincidence. 

In any case we must return to an at least chronological primum mobile: 
the action of the Prophet. Two explanations of it have been offered. 

The only current conception is that of a purely religious revolution, 
accomplished entirely in the religious sphere without relation to other phe- 
nomena. The only forces brought into play are the impressions produced 
on the religious feeling of Muhammad by non-Arab religions, by his vi- 
sions, his meditations, his mystical experiences, and his desire to bring to 
his people what he believed to be the truth. Numerous studies have been 
made in this direction on the influence of Judaism and of Christianity, re- 
spectively, on the Prophet.* His psychology has been the subject of detailed 
analyses, comparing it to that of the great mystics of all times. G. H. 
Bousquet seems to me to have summed up this point of view in a particu- 
larly terse and striking way: “It [Islam] was, then, almost uniquely based 
on the strong personality of Mohammed and on the foreign influences 
acting upon him, and very little or not at all on the milieu in which the 
movement began.’’? 

Bousquet largely devotes the “sociological” article from which this sen- 
tence is taken to a demonstration that such religious movements are “‘nor- 
mal”—that they happen continually. Nothing could be more correct, but 
the important question is why some of these movements (most of them) 
fail and why a religious movement like Islam is so prodigiously successful. 

A second conception of the movement which considers it as having 
non-religious aims and motives has appeared much more rarely. 

8. There is a whole literature on this subject. The thesis of an essentially Jewish origin, 
based on the fine work of Abraham Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenom- 
men (Bonn: Gedruckt bei F. Baaden, 1833) (this is a Wiesbaden rabbi’s answer to a question 
asked by the philosophy faculty at Bonn) has been vigorously upheld by H. Lammens, S,J., 
whose ulterior motive was to place on Judaism the responsibility of the frightful deviation he 
considered Islam to be. One of the latest important essays to take up this theme is that of 
C. C. Torrey, The Jewish Foundations of Islam (New York: Jewish Institute of Religion, 1933). 
The Christian sources have been considered particularly by K. Ahrens in his Muhammad als 
Religionstifter (Leipzig: Deutsche Morgenlin ische gesellschaft, 1935); ““Christliches im Qo- 
ran, Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, LXXXIV (1930), 15 ff. and 148 ff; 


and by Tor Andrae, Der Ursprung des Islams und das Christentum (Uppsala, 1926), recently 
translated into French by J. Roche (Paris, 1955). 


9. G. H. Bousquet, “Observations sociologiques sur les origines de l’Islam,” Studia Isla- 
mica, II (1954), 61-87, esp. 72. 
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< Thus in the eighteenth century, Voltaire, in his Essai sur les meeurs and in 
his tragedy Mahomet, assigned to the activity of the Prophet of Islam an aim 
of personal and national ambition. This conformed well to the doctrine of 
Aufklarung, which saw in religion nothing but an imposture hiding aims of 
self-interest. Muhammad is supposed to have used myths, whose falsity he 
knew better than anyone else, to satisfy the ambition which he cherished 
for his nation and through which he hoped to satisfy his own desire for 
power. This is how Voltaire has Muhammad disclose his secret plans to the 
Meccan chieftain Zopir: 


Wert thou not Zopir, I would answer thee 
As thou deservest, in thunder, by the voice 
Of that offended Being thou deridest: 
Armed with the hallowed Koran I would teach thee 
To tremble and obey in humble silence: 
And with the subject world to kneel before me; 
But I will talk to thee without disguise, 
As man to man should speak, and friend to friend: 
I have ambition, Zopir; where’s the man 
Who has it not? but never citizen, 
Or chief, or priest, or king projected aught 
4 So noble as the plan of Mahomet; 
In acts or arms hath every nation shone 
Superior in its turn; Arabia now 
Steps forth; that generous people, long unknown 
And unrespected, saw her glories sunk, 
Her honors lost; but, lo! the hour is come 
When she shall rise to victory and renown; 
The world lies desolate from pole to pole; 
India’s slaves, and bleeding Persia mourns 
Her slaughtered sons; whilst Egypt hangs the head 
Dejected; from the walls of Constantine 
Splendor is fled; the Roman Empire torn 
By discord, sees its scattered members spread 
On every side inglorious;—let us raise 
Arabia on the ruins of mankind: 
The blind and tottering universe demands 
Another worship, and another God. 
Crete had her Minos, Egypt her Osiris, 
To Asia Zoroaster gave his laws, 
And Numa was in Italy adored: 
O’er savage nations where nor monarchs ruled 
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Nor manners softened, nor religion taught, 

Hath many a sage his fruitless maxims spread; 
Beneath a nobler yoke I mean to bend 

The prostrate world, and change their feeble laws, 
Abolish their false worship, pull down 

Their powerless gods, and on my purer faith 
Found universal empire:"° 


Not until the end of the nineteenth century do we find another original 
example of the same tendency. The German specialist on Arabic, Hubert 
Grimme, a most erudite scholar but well known for the often daring na- 
ture of his theories, tried to characterize Islam chiefly as an attempt at social 
reform. Living at the time of the great advance of the German Social- 
Democratic party, he saw Muhammad simply as a socialist who had con- 
ceived a plan of social reform. He wanted to “make the rich pay” and, to 
frighten them into submission to his plans, invented a religious system with 
the barest minimum of mythology. 


It is not necessary either to attribute Islam in its most primitive form to a pre- 
existing religion or to explain its dogmas in terms of this religion. In fact, close 
examination shows it not to have arisen in any way as a religious system, but rather 
as a sort of socialist opposition to excessive earthly imperfections. . . . The social 
conditions in which history shows socialist movements to have expanded were 
present in Mecca at the time of Mohammed." 


The rich assumed power through usury. Muhammad proposed a peace- 
ful solution to this social question through a tax on the rich which would 
be used to help the poor: “Since Muhammad must have realized that, to 
carry out his idea, his word and his influence were not enough, he added to 
them the spiritual support of a dogma on the Last Judgment.” 

The rich are the sinful class which will not dare confront the Judgment 
without purifying their souls by the payment of the poor tax, the zakét, a 
term which means “purification.” For his dogma, which Grimme calls his 
“metaphysics,” Muhammad called upon the common traits of monothe- 
ism already introduced into Arabia. “He took from it neither more nor less 


10. Voltaire, Mohamet (1742), Act II, scene 5, in The Works of Voltaire, trans. W. H. 
Fleming (Paris, London, New York, Chicago: E. R. Dumont, 1901), Vol. XVI. He is more 
moderate in the Essai sur les meurs, chap. vi: “It is to be believed that Mahomet, violently 
moved by his own ideas like all fanatics, first presented these ideas in good faith, fortified 
them with visions, deceived himself while deceiving others, and finally used necessary deceit 
to support a doctrine which he believed to be basically good.” 


11. H. Grimme, Mohammed, Vol. I: Das Leben (Miinster i. W.: Aschendorff, 1892), p. 14. 
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than seemed necessary for the foundation and arrangement of his socialist 
system.””! 

It is interesting to find Grimme’s ideas today permeating a certain cur- 
rent of Moslem thought, in a very religious form to be sure. The Moslem 
brothers of the Near East, for example, consider Islam a perfect social sys- 
tem, ordained by God, a third way between capitalism and communism, a 
model for all humanity."3 The fact that Islam is of divine origin does not 
prevent it from having among its principal characteristics extremely wise 
rules of social organization. It is well known that this is the official ideology 
of Pakistan and that, in discussions concerning precisely the official recogni- 
tion of zakét, the echo of Grimme’s argument is found."4 

Grimme’s ideas were also developed in a clearly improved manner, 
about 1928, by a Marxist of the Tartar community of Kazan, of Arab 
origin (he writes “we Arabs”), Bendeli Djawzi, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Baku. His book, well informed and often penetrating, is devoted to 
the history of social movements in Islam, and its first chapter treats “the 
economic foundations of Islam.” Published in Arabic at Jerusalem,” it was 
virtually if not totally unnoticed. He opposes Grimme’s thesis on the “so- 
cialism” of Muhammad. Nevertheless, he sees in the Prophet primarily a 
social reformer. He finds contradictions concerning the depths of Muham- 
mad’s religious motives. He stresses the insufficiency of the means em- 
ployed by Muhammad for the cure of the social evils he had indeed dis- 
covered, but he finds an excuse for him in the conditions of the time. 


12. Ibid., pp. 15-17. 


13. These tendencies are well defined in their broader aspects, in my opinion, by Michéle 
Duchet, “Islam et progrés,” La Nouvelle critique, No. 85 (May, 1957), pp- 44-69, esp. 58 ff. 


14. Cf. The Gazette of Pakistan (Karachi), Extraordinary Issue, July 23, 1954, pp. 1481 ff. 
Here are some significant extracts from the report on the zakét commission: “The revolution- 
ary doctrine of Islam wiped out the distinction between ‘lay’ and ‘religious’ and blended the 
two into an organic whole. In making zakét farz, i.e. an obligatory duty, it made it so funda- 
mental to Islam that a refusal is equivalent to a manifestation of kufr (infidelity). In fact, the 
principal aim of the whole Mussulman doctrine is to inculcate purity of thought and to create the condi- 
tions of a healthy social life. Thus to fulfill his ‘lay’ duties ededing economic er in 
conformity with divine commandments, is 100% religion, and has been classified in the 
category of ibaddt (ritual and other prescriptions)” (p. 1484). (Italics mine.) Among innumer- 
able examples in the same line are some pages of Muhammad Husayn Haykal, Hayét Muham- 
mad (“Life of Mohammad”) (sth ed.: Cairo, 1952), pp. 542 ff. (On “Mussulman socialism”’). 


15. Bendeli Djawzi, Min ta’ rikh al-harakét al-fikriya fi l-Islam (“On the History of Ide- 
ological Movements in Islam’’), Vol. I: Min ta’ rikh al-harakét al-idjtimaiya (“On the History 
of Social Movements”) (Jerusalem, n.d. [Preface dated 1928]). I have found mention of this 
book only in the Abstracta Islamica, Il, A. 124; in Revue des études islamiques, 1929, No. 3, 
which found it “most interesting”; and in a rather startled review by the distinguished 
president of the Arabic Academy of Damascus, Muhammad Kurd ’Alf (Revue de I’ Académie 
arabe de Damas, IX [1929], 125 [in Arabic]): “he suggests things which have never to this day 
occurred to any Mussulman.” Indeed. 
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Unlike certain western European and Russian writers (he says), he refuses 
to see in Muhammad a rich exploiter accomplishing the ideological con- 
solidation of the rich class, underscoring, on the contrary, his feeling for 
the poor; but he admits that, at Medina, Muhammad resorted to com- 
promise so that only a small part of his initial projects was realized. And, 
thanks to this compromise, his death was followed by a rapid seizure of 
power on the part of his old Qurayshite enemies who united at the last 
moment, using Islam to fix and then extend their power. Soon it was as 
though the Prophet had never existed. 

Grimme’s ideas were coolly received in European scientific circles. The 
great Dutch Islamist Snouck Hurgronje wrote a brilliant article refuting 
them. He showed that the Prophet had been sincere in his religious zeal and 
that the charity he advocated was on the order of an act of piety rather than 
a regulation of the social order.t® Most of his remarks were undoubtedly 
correct. Orientalists who found his demonstration pertinent have generally 
followed his lead and have since limited themselves, when rising to the 
level of general ideas, to considerations of Muhammad's religious psychol- 
ogy and of religious influences upon him.'? 


Recently a new approach to the problem has been attempted. I should 
describe it as a sort of third way which (even though details of interpreta- 
tion may be debatable) seems to me to be placed in a fundamentally correct 
perspective and very scientifically superior to those represented by the two 
lines of thought described above. Four years ago the Scottish Episcopalian 
churchman and distinguished Arab specialist, W. Montgomery Watt, pub- 
lished a book on the Mecca period of Muhammad’ life, followed three 
years later by a larger book on the Medina period." It is particularly in his 


16. “Une nouvelle biographie de Mohammed,” Revue de l'histoire des religions, XXX 
(1894), 48-70, 149-78. Reprinted in his Verspreide Geschriften (Bonn and Leipzig: K. Schroeder, 
1923) I, 319-62. 

17. Modern Moslem biographies of Muhammad, at least those I have examined, have 
virtually nothing to offer. They have become exercises in hagiography. They analyze the 
great qualities with which God endowed the Prophet to prepare him for his divine mission. 
It is true that the brilliant “essayist” "Abbas Mahmiid al-Agqgad (’Abgariyat Muhammad [“The 
Genius of Mohammad”] [Cairo, n.d.] [in Arabic]) adds that the world, his nation, his tribe, 
his family, awaited his coming. He is said to have come as a remedy for the prevailing material 
and moral disorder, most sketchily described. All this is scarcely above ie of traditional 
discussions of the mawlid (feast of the Prophet’s birth). Nor, it should be added in all justice, 
does it surpass the ironies of Mr. Daniel-Rops on the “rather oversimplified reveries” of Loisy 
and other scholars seeking to explain “Jesus and the Gospel . . . through the Judaism of their 
time” (Introduction to the Apocrypha, ed. J. Bonsirven [Paris, 1953], pp. 22-23). In both 
— the temporal nature of the divine message is significant only as a reaction to then current 
evils. 

18. Muhammad at Mecca (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953); Muhammad at Medina (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1956). 
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first work that an original theory of the origins of Islam is developed. The 
essential characteristic of this theory is that Watt, unlike Voltaire and 
Grimme, in no way denies the religious character of Muhammad’s preach- 
ing or the sincerity of his religious feeling. But neither does he attempt to 
explain that preaching simply as the reaction of a single religious con- 
science, influenced by external religious currents, to a given religious situa- 
tion. He attempts to understand it as a religious reaction to a total social 
situation. To arrive at this conclusion, he examines the social state of Mecca 
at the time of Muhammad and the nature of the latter’s early preaching and 
shows how it met the fundamental social needs of that time. Essentially, he 
characterizes this social state as one of discord between the state of social 
relations as they had been recently modified by the economic evolution of 
Mecca and the Meccan ideology which corresponded to an earlier state of 
society. 

This Meccan ideology at the time of Muhammad’s activity (beginning 
of the seventh century) was still chiefly the nomad ideology. It rests on the 
ideal of the desert, on what is called murfwa (etymologically “virility”’). 
This ideal is based on the necessary solidarity of the tribe maintained 
through blood vengeance, the only means whereby this society, lacking a 
state, can maintain relative peace and security. Muréwa includes generosity, 
hospitality, fidelity, and the idea of honor. There is no general notion of an 
abstract law imposed equally on all members of the society. Religion gen- 
erally enjoys a very weak influence. Dominating all is a sort of human- 
ism—but, as Watt says, a tribal humanism. Man (but ~an integrated into 
his tribe) is, for man, the supreme value. His strength is great, limited less 
by the action of gods and spirits, who are always susceptible to human 
control by means of magico-religious practices, than by inflexible laws 
operative in the domain reserved to fate: means of subsistence (rizq), the 
time limit on life (adjal), the sex of the infant about to be born, and good 
fortune or bad. We would speak here of the still uncontrollable domain of 
the laws of nature.’ 

Mecca, however, had recently become a center of caravaneers, a center of 
commercial expeditions with a definite financial organization. We know 
that many men were engaged in business there, financing such expeditions 
to their own considerable profit. There developed in Mecca, enriched by 
the new business conditions, an economic structure which Watt calls 
“capitalist.” 


19. I have given a résumé of the social state and the ideology of nomadic Arabs in my 
contribution on “L’Arabie avant I’Islam” to “L’Histoire universelle” of the Encyclopédie de la 
Pléiade (Paris, 1957), II, 21-26. 
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The old ideology no longer suited the conditions of this mercantile so- 
ciety where tribal holds were broken and where individual riches tended 
to become the supreme value. Individuals tended to group themselves more 
according to their own interest within the framework of the new economic 
structures than according to their tribal affiliation. Tribal solidarity tended 
to become blurred, leaving individuals more and more isolated and im- 
potent in the face of the new economic forces. 

Elements of a more individualist ideology made their appearance. The 
value of murfwa, openly trampled upon by successful Meccanites, was 
questioned. To be sure, the new values were questioned, but with the pro- 
found feeling that the tribal ideal in whose name they might be criticized 
was henceforth out of date. This would explain the influence of monothe- 
istic religions in Arabia at that time. We know that Judaism and Chris- 
tianity made deep inroads during the preceding century. 

Watt closely examines the first message of Muhammad. It is known 
that the critical activity of European Orientalists (after that of Moslem 
scholars of the Middle Ages) subjected the Koran to very close analysis in 
an attempt to determine the age of its various parts.?° There is general 
agreement on the dating of a certain number of verses representing the 
first preaching of the Prophet. Watt now shows that this first sermon con- 
sists precisely of an ideological adjustment to the new situation. Muham- 
mad admits the idea of God (Allah, “the divinity,” in Arabic) as known. 
He does not insist on the oneness of God, a dogma destined to play such an 
important role in Islam. He stresses rather his goodness and his power. 
God will judge man on Judgment Day; he will reward or punish him. 
Man owes him thanks and the worship of a cult. As for Muhammad, his 
role is simply that of a “bearer of warnings” (nadhir), someone who under 
divine inspiration puts his human brothers on their guard. 

The Meccanites are criticized for the presumptuousness of their confi- 
dence in the all-powerfulness of man, less tempered by the idea of fate than 
the nomad Weltanschauung. They must gain the good will of God, who 
is all-powerful and on whom they closely depend despite their arrogance. 
To obtain this, they must make good use of their riches, give to the poor, 


20. The classic work on this subject is the monumental Geschichte des Qor’ans of Th. 
Nildeke and F. Schwally, second edition completed by G. Bergstrasser and O. Pretzl (3 vols.; 
Leipzig: J. Weicher, 1909-38). Blachére’s translation of the Koran, cited above, has the ad- 
vantage of incorporating the results of all these critical studies and presenting the texts not 
according to the purely artificial traditional order but chronologically. The ordinary reader 
desiring an elementary but sure and remarkably clear analysis of these questions of koranic 
criticism may refer to H. Masse’s L’Islam (Paris, 1939), pp. 71-86. The book of A. Abel, Le 
Coran (“Collections Lebégue and nationale,” No. 103 [Brussels: Office de publicité, 1951]) is 
also a good popularization. 
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and be generous. This generosity is no longer destined to satisfy the old 
tribal ideal, nor is it a manifestation of the sentiment of honor. Its aim is to 
obtain the individual salvation of the giver. Man will be judged individ- 
ually, without any possibility of intercession—without consideration of 
family, for example. The individual, whose social value the economic 
evolution had stressed, thus acquires an ideological value, a meaning in 
himself as he has access to eternity. 

Muhammad also brought a solution to the difficult problems of life at 
Medina—problems different from those of Mecca but equally related to 
the evolution of the Bedouin mode of life. In this oasis, largely covered by 
palm groves, lived a community of sedentary Bedouins and Jewish farmers 
whose clans were continually fighting little wars like those of the nomads, 
to the considerable detriment of their common prosperity. There was also 
discord between new forms of economic life, on the one hand, and social 
and political structures as well as an ideology, based on the old nomadic 
mode of life, on the other hand. 

Muhammad came as an arbiter, without the power of a chief of state or 
administrative or police powers. He owed his only power to a unique gift 
distinguishing him from his compatriots: he brought with him the Word of 
God. On his own responsibility he waged wars at the head of groups of 
men following him of their own free will: Meccan emigrants who had 
come with him to Medina and volunteers from Medina and elsewhere. 
With these puny resources he constructed a new social, political, and eco- 
nomic community transcending ethnic boundaries. This community, the 
umma (community of believers), behaved like one of the ethnic groups, the 
only political units known in Arabia up to this time. But it was a new po- 
litical unit of a type sui generis. Muhammad legislated for it in the name of 
God. In form, this effort toward social organization was rather incoherent. 
There was a series of day-to-day answers to questions posed by the life of 
the little community. But common traits may be discerned. Muhammad 
drew on already existing individualist tendencies which until then had 
played only a destructive role in the old structures. He sanctified these 
tendencies while maintaining community-like structures and so arrived at 
a new system. 

To protect life and property, for example, he retained private vengeance 
as the only method of regulation but placed certain limits on it in ofder not 
to disturb the social peace too much or for too long a time. Punishment 
was not to surpass the offense; vengeance might be taken, but it would not 
open the door to countervengeance. 
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In family relations, Muhammad made some effort to assure freedom of 
choice for women and to avoid male abuses of power. He wished to assure 
the real individual character of family lineage, particularly by removing all 
validity from adoption procedures. He wished to assure the personal situa- 
tion of all Moslems by a stable marriage. This is Watt’s explanation for the 
encouragement given in the Koran to polygamy.** For various reasons 
women far outnumbered men in the early Moslem community. Their 
unmarried state permitted the men an abusive power over them. In the 
same way, Muhammad encouraged monandry rather than the poly- 
androus marriages fairly numerous in the Arabia of his time. To the same 
end he regulated divorce and concubinage. 

In the matter of inheritances, the Koran’s regulations were aimed at 
avoiding the appropriation in the name of the community of previously 
undivided clan wealth by the strongest. 

This is Watt’s explanation of Muhammad’s success first at Mecca and 
then at Medina, as well as of the factors explaining the broad directive lines 
of the social regulation he instigated. But we have seen how in a few years 
all of Arabia turned to the Prophet of Medina and united under his banner. 
Watt does not fully explain the reasons for this success. He explains that 
adherence to the umma assured peace and security as well as a livelihood 
through booty taken from the infidel. Unlike Christianity, it did not imply 
subjection to a distant potentate, a humiliating position repugnant to the 
freedom-loving Arabs. Muhammad acted as a Bedouin sayyid (chief), 
primus inter pares, always subject to recall and deriving his power entirely 
from his moral ascendancy. He treated his disciples as his equals, with 
courtesy and respect. The results of Arabia’s entry into the umma of the 
Prophet were internal peace, a consequent increase in population, and an 
atmosphere of confidence in the possibilities of expansion, with a further 
increase in the birth rate as a result. Here must be noted the Koran’s dis- 
approval of wa’d, or the murder of newborn girls. However, the complete 
pacification of Arabia necessitated the finding of other sources of profit 
beyond the peninsula. 


21. “Marry then such women as you may find pleasing, two, three, four of them, (but) if 
you fear that you may not be fair to all, (take) but one, or (take) concubines!” (Koran 4:3 
[Blachére trans.]). Modernist Moslems, having adopted modern ideas on the superiority of 
monogamy, are troubled by this text. Generally, they interpret it as a restriction to a maximum 
of four of the number of wives permitted to one man, a number previously unlimited. They 
often add that it is basically a preaching of monogamy, for the fair treatment demanded for the 
various wives is an unrealizable condition! Cf. the argument recently employed for the aboli- 
tion of polygamy in Tunisia. But the facts contradict these well-meant efforts toward inter- 
pretation. Nothing shows the existence of multiple-wife families in pre-Islamic Arabia. And 
the text of the Koran is an encouragement, not a limitation. 
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While Watt’s ideas seem to me right and fruitful on the whole, it is 
clear that they embody shortcomings some of which have already been 
pointed out by critics. 

Bousquet” has underscored the fact that “capitalism” is not a proper 
designation for the economic structure of Mecca at the time of the Prophet. 
This is a question of definition. Bousquet is certainly right if, like the 
Marxists, one defines capitalism as an economic system in which the 
dominant relations are those of an owner of instruments of production to 
a wage-earer selling his labor. But Bousquet’s definition is another one, 
certainly questionable, in which double-entry bookkeeping figures as one 
of the criteria for capitalism. Be that as it may, there is no doubt that some 
residents of Mecca lived on profits acquired through long-distance inter- 
national trade. Companies were formed to finance caravans, and stock- 
holders received dividends of 50-100 per cent. All this had already been 
shown by the Belgian Jesuit, Henri Lammens,” and restated by Watt. The 
fact that this traffic was of small volume compared to the commerce of the 
capitalist era, as emphasized by Bousquet, is of little importance. There are 
parallel examples of “caravaneer cities” in a similar milieu: Palmyra, for 
example. It is clear that Mecca was a relatively important center unable to 
live on agriculture. It is situated in one of the most sterile of valleys. Nor 
does it appear that at that time pilgrimages in themselves could have as- 
sured its needs. It lived essentially on commerce. If one prefers, this type of 
economy may be called “mercantile” and not “capitalist.” For Watt’s 
demonstration it makes no difference, for the facts are there, and the results 
are the same. Let us not fall prey to refinements of terminology! 

It would seem to me that a far more serious criticism that might be 
leveled at Watt is the insufficient development of his reasons for all of 
Arabia adhering to Muhammad's cause. But, had it not been for this phe- 
nomenon, the Moslem community, isolated at Medina, would have 
quickly weakened and disappeared with scarcely a trace on the surface of 
world history to show its existence. Of course many factors were opera- 
tive. Let us mention only the coincidence of important political events. 
Southern Arabia, a region very different from the rest of the peninsula and 
a center of mountain agriculture and traders enjoying an exceptionally 


22. G. H. Bousquet, “Une explication marxiste de I’Islam par un ecclésiastique épisco- 
palien,” Hesperis, XLI (1954), 231-47. z 

23. See especially his “La République marchande de La Mecque vers l’an 600 de notre 
ére,”” Bulletin de l'Institut égyptien, sth ser., IV (1910), 23-54, and “La Mecque 4 la veille de 
l’Hégire,” Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale de Université St.-Joseph (Beirut), Vol. IX, Fasc. 4 


(1923-24). 
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favorable situation, lost its independence at about this time. It was con- 
quered by Ethiopia in 525 and by Sassanid Persia in 572. The great powers 
of the time (Ethiopia was religiously and diplomatically linked to Byzan- 
tium) wanted to insure control of the overland silk route in the north and 
of the maritime route of Indian and African products in the south.?4 South- 
ern Arabia derived its wealth from its situation on the latter route as well as 
from the cultivation of aromatic plants used in enormous quantities by the 
Mediterranean world. It seems that the decline of southern Arabia gave 
more importance to the role of intermediaries or of (paid) protectors of 
caravans played by the Arabs of the north and the center. They were 
doubtless able to launch in their own behalf enterprises whose initiative 
had been the monopoly of the southern Arabs. This would (partially) ex- 
plain the rapid growth of Meccan commerce in particular as well as a cer- 
tain increase in the prosperity of the ensemble of northern and central 
Arabia—an increase in population, a spreading of monetary economy, a 
development of agriculture as at Medina, etc. An important role may have 
been played by the immigration of Jews persecuted in the Byzantine Em- 
pire. In any case, one is aware of an economic growth and the introduction 
of new structures going well beyond the tribal economy.5 

There is, however, a certain contradiction in all this. The development 
of a fruitful commerce presupposes safe routes, a degree of internal peace. 
But plunder was one of the most normal and traditional modes of existence 
of the desert tribes. The economic growth to which we have referred was 
surely insufficient to touch all tribes and still less all elements of these tribes. 
Many were too poor to forego the resources of plunder. This situation was 
a hindrance to the general prosperity. External plunder was also a tradi- 
tional resource avoiding these inconveniences. The Bedouin Arabs, living 
in a sterile land, were constantly attracted to the rich soil of the Fertile 
Crescent. The explanation of these facts requires no invocation of Caeta- 
ni’s progressive drying-up of Arabia, or of the Reverend Father Lammens’ 
irresistible psychological penchant toward plunder, or even of Schum- 
peter’s magic factor of an unreasoning aggressiveness, deus ex machina of a 


24. See, e.g., the laborious and partially faulty article, rich in data, of N. V. Pigulevskaya, 
“Efiopiya i Khimyar v ikh vzaimootnojeniyakh s vostotchnorimskoy imperiei” (““Ethiopia and 
Himyar in Their Reciprocal Relations with the Roman Empire of the East”), in Vestnik drevnei 


istorit (1948), I, 87-97. 


25. For some development and more precise remarks on this theme may I refer the reader 
to my essay on “L’Arabie avant |’Islam” mentioned above (esp. pp. 31-35). 
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prescientific psychology.”* Nothing is more normal than this desire of poor 
peoples to seize the wealth of the rich. At all times and in all places, in the 
confines of China or in the Mediterranean world, for example, the same 
situation has produced the same results. This is a leitmotiv of history. Long 
before Islam, the Arabs had penetrated these rich lands which attracted 
them and had formed various states of sedentary nomads or of dominating 
nomads who exploited the sedentary population. Hence Palmyra, Hira, 
Ghassan, etc. 

There is no historical situation susceptible of a single, unique solution. 
But the creation of a new state, ofan Arab state, was a solution correspond- 
ing particularly well to the complex and contradictory situation of Arabia. 
The Bedouins were more or less ready to obey (considering, to be sure, 
their traditional lack of discipline) a state which would give them the pos- 
sibility of organized and therefore fruitful plunders, of external expeditions 
allowing a consolidation of the search for plunder with the pursuit of an 
equally fruitful commerce. This new state was to provide a unifying ideol- 
ogy answering the needs of the Arab conscience and allowing the Arabs to 
acquire ideological standing comparable to that of the great neighboring 
empires. 

The states of southern Arabia had, it is true, tried to unify Arabia—to 
subdue the Bedouins in order to facilitate their own commercial expan- 
sion. Recently discovered inscriptions seem to bear witness to these efforts. 
However, they provided no outlet for these Bedouins’ need for plunder. 
They endured these efforts toward unification as colonial peoples reacting 
to masters who direct their mode of life. The ideology diffused in the pe- 
riod immediately preceding Islam was a foreign ideology: Jewish, Chris- 
tian, or Mazdean. Muhammad brought unity not imposed from outside 
but consented to as a contract. Pacts rather than wars led to the Arab com- 
munities’ submission to the law of Allah and his Prophet. The latter offered 
possibilities of rich booty at the expense of outside infidels and of the sub- 
mission in Arabia itself of Jews and Christians to the benefit of the new 
community. Just out of tribal society himself, Muhammad was close to the 
Bedouins and likely to understand them and to provide them with ac- 
ceptable solutions. He brought them a national ideology likely to satisfy 
Arab pride and an Arab religion equal to the great foreign religions, justi- 

26. Caetani, op. cit. H. Lammens, Le Berceau de [’Islam, Vol. I: Le Climat, les Bédouins 
(“Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici” [Rome, 1914]); J. Schumpeter, “Zur Soziologie der 
Imperialismen,” Archiv fir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (Tibingen), XLVI (1918-19), 


I-39, 275-310; “Les Conquétes de l’impérialisme arabe,” Postface introduction and notes of 
G. H. Bousquet, in Revue africaine, XCIV (1950), 283-97. 
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fying by a common faith and the idea of personal judgment of the individ- 
ual the necessary widening, economic and political, of the tribal horizon.?7 


The reasons for the conquests remain to be explained. It is true that this 
theme did not enter the field of Watt’s works. Bousquet devoted a recent 
article to this question?*—an article which seems to me deceptive. He at- 
tempts a distinction between what he calls the “nature” and the “‘causes” 
of the conquest. A reading of the article makes clear that he wishes to speak 
of the causes of the conquerors’ initiative and of the causes of their success. 
On the causes of the conquerors’ initiative he engages in a polemic against 
the authors cited above (Caetani, Becker, etc.) who considered these causes 
essentially economic. It soon becomes evident that what Bousquet calls 
“causes” are the motivations of each individual conqueror. He easily finds 
evidence of the piety of many of them and concludes that the “causes” of 
the conquest were religious ones. 

This is, first of all, reducing to a flat surface the rich intricacies, the com- 
plex interactions, which appear at all levels of the conscious, the subcon- 
scious, and the unconscious. In most cases, to distinguish abruptly between 
economic and religious motives is a serious oversimplification. This is true 
at the level of participants as well as at the level of chiefs—levels which 
must be carefully taken into account. Who can separate in Ferdinand and 
Isabella the place of greed, of zeal for the Faith, of desire for glory and 
power, and of Christian humility? The belief that a historical phenomenon 
can be explained by the sum of the motives of each participant is super- 
ficial. After all, Moslem faith might be explained in a thousand and one 
ways other than by the desire for conquest.?? Reasons for the decision of the 


27. In an article which I read after writing these lines (“Ideal Factors in the Origin of 
Islam,” Islamic Quarterly, II [1955], 160-74), Watt attempts to counterbalance what he has 
elsewhere called “the economic and social factors” of the origins of Islam, and shows most 
forcefully the importance of the conceptions of umma and ae (“Messenger of God”) intro- 
duced by Muhammad and unknown to earlier Arabs in this form, in leading to the unification 
of the Arabs. I shall by no means attempt to deny this. Watt, however, seems to consider these 
concepts as having sprung up without external ties, in their Islamic form, in the mind of 
Muhammad. But it is certainly not by chance that these conceptions, “ideal” though they be, 
corresponded so well to the needs of the total situation in Arabia. Watt explains both their 
roots in earlier conceptions and their partially original character by reference to the Jungian 
theory of archetypes. I shall refrain from a discussion of the value of this “framework,” but 
others are surely possible, as I believe the above lines have shown. 

28. The ideas of Bousquet outlined in the article cited above (n. 22) are developed in his 
“Observations sur la nature et les causes de la conquéte arabe,” Studia Islamica, VI (1956), 37- 
$2. 

29. Asa matter of fact, there was no dogmatic reason pushing toward conquest, and there 
was serious reluctance to pursue a policy of expansion in the early years after the death of 
Muhammad. Facts (secondhand but real) are cited in support of this belief by A. Sharf, 
“Heraclius and Mahomet,” Past and Present, 1X (April, 1957 ai I-16, esp. IO-II. 
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chiefs, reasons for the welcome of the decision, reasons for the success of 
the decision—all this is much more complex than may appear at first 
glance. And the level of a phenomenon on the social scale cannot simply 
be reduced to the psychological or microsociological level of debates with- 
in the conscience of the actors. Bousquet quotes texts proving the faith of 
certain conquerors. Other well-known texts prove the skepticism and 
avidity of certain others. The idea of conquest attracted believers and 
skeptics alike. The problems it resolved were socioeconomic, not religious. 

In my opinion, Bousquet is on surer grounds when he speaks of the 
causes of success. He says that chance played an important role. This is true. 
It seems that successful conquests were primarily due to favorable external 
conditions. It is up to historians of the Byzantine and Sassanid empires to 
explain why these powers crumbled. There had always been large Arab 
razzias in these same directions. They had been stopped. This time the 
Arabs broke down one resistance after another. Coming nearer and nearer, 
they tested the weakness of the enemy states. They advanced farther and 
farther as advance proved possible.%° 

An equally important problem which seems to have passed unnoticed 
is the following: the monetary economy seems to have accentuated social 
differentiation in pre-Islamic Arabia, especially in the commercial cities 
and agricultural areas. There were rich and poor, masters and slaves, land- 
owners and tenants, and, it seems, free wage-earners. Many tribes, how- 
ever, must have kept a very pronounced community structure; only excep- 
tionally was the body of productive labor performed by an enslaved class 
to the profit of a leisure class.3* As we have seen, Islam defended the poor 
and preached the humane treatment of slaves. It did not upset the social 
structure of its time, but neither has any other great religion. The social 
regulations of the Koran brought solutions to certain problems raised by 
that social structure, which was in full evolution. The very favorable recep- 
tion of these solutions was due to the fact that they brought contradictory 
tendencies into a certain equilibrium. This is the basis of Watt's demon- 


30. The Byzantine Empire’s resistance after the first Arab conquests is also a problem (cf. 
ibid.). 

31. The breadth and depth of this social differentiation seem to me to have been exagger- 
ated by E. A. Beliaev in his “Formation of the Arab State and the Origin of Islam in the 
Vilth Century” (“Obrazovanie arabskogo gosudarstva i vozniknovenie Islama v VII veke”), 
Editions of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR (Moscow, 1954). (“Papers Presented by the 
Soviet Delegation at the XXIII International Congress of Orientalists: Islamic Studies” “ 
Russian and English].) For a recent résumé of the foes and a bibliography on slavery see the 
article “abd” by R. Brunschvig in the Encyclopédie de I’ Islam (2d ed.; Leiden and Paris, 1954), 
I, Book I, 25-41, esp. 25-26. 
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stration discussed above. However, this equilibrium was temporary, and 
not all contradictions could be resolved. The state of Medina (it was, in the 
end, a state) was a conglomeration of members of community-structured 
nomadic tribes, of poor and rich city dwellers, of landowners and ex- 
ploited. Let us not forget that it extended to highly civilized Yemen, with 
its flourishing agriculture and prosperous cities. All these men, during the 
conquest, formed a class of exploiters of subject populations. The term 
“feudalism,” at least in one of its senses, may be employed in this regard. 
There reigned among the groups a certain equality, at least partial, with 
increasing differentiations. Even freed Moslem slaves participated in this 
equality. The passage of the state of Medina to the “Arab kingdom” de- 
fined in the classic work of Wellhausen* deserves closer study than it has 
so far received. But it is an oversimplification to see the birth of Islam as 
merely the creation of a state to serve as the mold of a feudality aspiring to 
existence. 


Renan’s words on the privilege enjoyed by the history of the origins of 
Islam compared to that of other religions have often been repeated: 


Instead of the mystery shrouding the origins of other religions, this one is born 
in full view of history; its roots are clearly visible. Its founder’s life is as well known 
to us as that of any sixteenth-century reformer. We follow year by year the 
fluctuations of his thought, its contradictions, its weaknesses. Elsewhere religious 
origins are lost in the dream; the most exacting criticism is scarcely sufficient to 
discern what is real behind the deceptive appearances of myth and legend.33 


This appreciation is highly exaggerated, as has often been remarked, and 
criticism has plenty of work to do on the origins of Islam. Nevertheless, it 
is true that these are better known than the origins of many other religions. 
If it is good scientific method to proceed from the known to the unknown, 
it would seem normal, consequently, to consult the conclusions drawn 
from a study of the origins of Islam for deductions on the whole body of 
the history of religions and on the history of ideologies generally. 

The sort of explanation which consists of quite simply reducing a re- 
ligious phenomenon to a non-religious motivation, that identification 
which summarily dismisses essential and irrefutable data of the real—and 


32. J. Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1902), English 
trans. by Gr. Weir, The Arab Kingdom and Its Fall (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1927). 
A good definition of what he calls the Arab “caste” by A. N. Poliak is “L’Arabisation de 
l’Orient sémitique,” Revue des études islamiques, 1938, pp. 35-63. 

33. E. Renan, “Mahomet et les origines de l’Islamisme,” Revue des deux mondes, 4th quarter, 
1851, pp. 1063-IIOI, esp. 1065. 
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religious conscience, faith, and mystical zeal are such data whether we like 
it or not—have been discredited in the eyes of every serious man of re- 
search 

On the other hand, it is clear that explaining an ideology in general by 
purely ideological facts is insufficient. It is possible thus to arrive at an ex- 
planation of the formation of ideas in the mind of an individual or a group 
of individuals but not to explain their success, their expansion, and the 
reception they encounter among vast groups of men. The history of re- 
ligions (and particularly of their origins) is too readily reduced to an analy- 
sis of “influences.” This is a necessary and useful study but insufficient and 
basically deceptive. In reaction, several authors have concentrated on 
showing the profound originality of Muhammad.*4 

Historical experience seems to show that an ideological upset attempted 
by an individual or a group can succeed only if it meets the needs of the 
society as a whole. The study of these needs is therefore indispensable to an 
understanding of the action and ideas of that individual or group. 

When a given circumstance arises, when facts make their pressure felt in 
a certain direction to answer the deep needs of social reality, particularly to 
remedy fundamental discords born of evolutionary change, numerous de- 
velopments similar in tendency appear. Historical situations favor one 
rather than others. The genius ofa man who understands the circumstances 
better than others may be of decisive effect. What might be called 
“chance,” though there is no space to develop the idea here, may play its 
role. Broadly speaking, the most adaptable movement, the one which best 
responds to necessity, has the best chance to win out. 

Numerous examples, especially in the field of religious history, might 
be listed. It is well known that Christianity struggled for a long time with 
other religions and sects. The recent Dead Sea discoveries have once more 
drawn attention to this point. In the early days of Islam there were also 
other prophets, contemporaries of Muhammad, such as the one Moslem au- 
thors call Musaylima, who may even have begun his preaching before the 
prophet of Mecca.35 In Negro Africa, the situation today is in some ways 

34. Cf. J. Fuck, “Die Originalitaét des arabischen Propheten,” Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, XC (1936), 509-25, and, more subtly, G. von Grunebaum, ““Von 


Muhammads Wirkung und Originalitat,” Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
XLIV (1937), 29-50. 


35. Inthe article mentioned above, Beliaev follows V. V. Barthold in stressing the impor- 
tance of this man. In western Europe similar ideas have been expressed by D. S. Margoliouth 
in Mohammed and the Rise of Islam (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1905), 
PP. 81 and 454, and by F. Buhl in the article “Musailima” in the Encyclopédie de l'Islam (1st 
ed.; Leiden, 1936) (pp. 796-97 of the French edition). 
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directly comparable to that of Arabia at the time of Muhammad. G. Balan- 
dier has shown how fully the Negroes feel the need to construct and adopt 
an ideology going beyond that of the tribe, doomed by social evolution in 
the “colonial situation,” an ideology national in scope. Hence the success of 
various activities of prophets, bringing dignity to the Negroes as well as 
resolving to a certain degree their material problems; these movements lie 
halfway between the decrepit native cults and Christianity, a higher ideol- 
ogy taken as a model but unacceptable because of its foreign origin and its 
link to foreign interests.>° 

A parallel has often been drawn between Mormonism and Islam.37 In 
both cases we are dealing with a theocracy prescribed by the originator of 
the religion: God, through his Prophet, legislates all areas of life for a com- 
munity of faithful which is called upon to become a political and economic 
entity. In the New England of 1830 official Protestantism did not respond 
to all the ideological and other needs brought about by a changed situa- 
tion. A great number of sects arose to provide remedies. That of Joseph 
Smith happened to enjoy conditions permitting it a greater degree of suc- 
cess than others attained. Mormonism provided an ideological and social 
framework for one of the communities leaving to colonize the West. 
After this initial success, unfavorable historical conditions prevented success 
on a larger scale. 

This coexistence of numerous competing movements at one historical 
moment has led some to deny the role or even the existence of the per- 
sonality of religious founders. So the long series of attempts to deny the 
historicity of Jesus, from old Dupuis, the solar-myth maniac, Bauer, and 
Drews, to Couchoud and P. Alfaric. And those who from Sénart to my 
friend Paul Lévy have tried to deny the existence of Buddha. It was dif- 
ficult to make a pure myth of Muhammad. But some authors have tried to 
prove their Marxist qualifications by minimizing his role, blending him, as 
it were, into a group of anonymous prophets. Thus the Soviet author 
L. I. Klimovitch sees in him just another of the numerous prophets col- 
lectively supposed to have played the role assigned in traditional history to 
Muhammad. It was not until the time of the Caliphate, under the influence 
of the development of the “cult of personality” in the interest of the feudal 
lords, that “the processus of the rise of Islam was made personal, reduced to 


36. G. Balandier, Sociologie actuelle de l'Afrique noire (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1955), pp. 427-34. 

37. Ed. Meyer, Ursprung und Geschichte der Mormonen (Halle: M. Niemeyer, 1912); G. H. 
Bousquet, Les Mormons (Paris, 1949). 
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the ‘miraculous’ activity of its ‘founder,’ the prophet Muhammad. This is 
why many acts of his life resemble the biographies of mythical founders of 
other religions.’’3® 

Naturally, the question of the historicity or the mythical character of 
religious founders’ lives is not one to be discussed on the level of methodo- 
logical principles or of general historical laws. It is justified in each case of a 
historical criticism of the currently most prevalent type, as historians are 
accustomed to apply it to a judgment on the reality of any given historical 
fact. The question, “Did Jesus exist?” is no more related to methodological 
problems than that of the identity of the Man in the Iron Mask. In both 
cases doubts, perhaps valid ones, may be raised which are then open to dis- 
cussion on the level of judgments of fact. But pre-existing tendencies can- 
not be used as a basis for argument in denying the role of personalities. It is 
easy to show that all the elements necessary for the Reformation existed 
before Luther and Calvin, just as Marxist ideas were in the air at the time of 
Marx. In no way does it result that Luther, Calvin, or Marx are mythical 
personages. 

The economic evolution with its subsequent modification of social rela- 
tionships, through which central Arabia passed in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, could have ended in results entirely different from Islam. No his- 
torical event is caused by fate. But this one required changes of one sort or 
another, and through innumerable phenomena of detail it exerted pressure 
on men in the direction of an ideological revolution and a new realign- 
ment of social relationships. On the other hand, Islam could not have suc- 
ceeded had this economic evolution not taken place. Even if the same 
spiritual evolution had occurred in the mind of Muhammad, his message 
would have enjoyed but limited interest because it would not have re- 
sponded to the profound needs of the Arabs. These needs of the Arab 
conscience were determined by the general needs of their society—needs 
imposed on them as whole men and not merely as homines religiosi. And 
these general needs themselves flowed mainly from the economic and so- 
cial situation in the country at that time. 

G. H. Bousquet, as we have seen, has devoted an article to W. M. 


38. L. I. Klimovitch, Islam, ego proiskhojdenie i sotsial’naya sychtchnost’ (“Islam, Its Origin 
and Its Social Nature”) (“Pan-Soviet Society for the Diffusion of Political and .Scientific 
Knowledge,” 2d ser., No. 6 [Moscow: Editions Znakie, 1956]), p. 10. Likewise E. A. Beliaev 
in the article previously mentioned suggests that the Koran is not the work of a single author 
and was partially compiled outside Arabia (cf. Klimovitch, op. cit., p. 26). Klimovitch and 
Beliaev, unlike Bendeli Djawzi mentioned above and many Marxists from Moslem countries, 
attribute to Muhammad a “reactionary” rather than a “progressive”’ role. 
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Watt’s thesis, accusing it of being Marxist. Watt has defended himself.39 
He denies being a Marxist, holding that the correlation he establishes be- 
tween economic change and the origins of Islam is “essentially different 
from the absolute dependence of religion and ideology on economic fac- 
tors which is maintained by the Marxists.” On the other hand, in his opin- 
ion, the doctrine of Islam could not be deduced automatically from the 
economic situation, and its victory was not inevitable. Other solutions to 
the same situation were possible, and the victory achieved was due to 
various contingencies. Finally, Moslem ideology was in no way an epi- 
phenomenon but played its own important role. I shall be content to re- 
mark here ( it would be very easy to show this in detail) that none of the 
theses rejected by Watt had been sustained in the classics of Marxism. 

It is obviously essential that Watt’s procedure be scientifically valid. 
But in my opinion the question posed by Bousquet is not without impor- 
tance. His discussion, it seems to me, may facilitate the definition of an 
important tendency in present-day research on the evolution of ideologies 
—a tendency of increasing importance which strikes me as being essentially 
linked to the procedure proposed by Marx in different language, perhaps, 
and often misunderstood. This procedure seems to me discernible in a 
whole group of contemporary authors, whether it arises through the in- 
fluence of Marxism or independently, as would seem to be the case for 
Watt. 

Whatever one may wish to call this procedure, it seems to me to be 
defined much better than summary and basically equivocal formulas, such 
as the predominance of the economic factor, in the following way. It 
would be an attempt to understand ideological phenomena (here religious 
phenomena) asa function of a total social state rather than as a function of a 
simple part of the social or individual consciousness—in this case the re- 
ligious consciousness. In this total social state it is clear that the structure ot 
the relations between production and distribution plays an essential role. 
It is evident, on the other hand, that upsets of ideology, even if they are 
brought about by a more general upset of social relations, are formulated 
within the framework of previously established ideologies, with their lan- 
guage, their technique, and their traditions. Finally, this upset begins in one 
or in several individual consciences with their own psychological disposi- 
tions formed in the personal history of these individuals. It seems to me 
that Mr. W. M. Watt’s attempt, in my opinion mainly successful, to un- 


39. E.g., in his Muhammad at Mecca, p. 19, and in his article “Economic and Social Aspects 
of the Origin of Islam,” Islamic Quarterly, I (1954), 90-103. 
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derstand the origins of Islam can be classified within this tendency. The 
previous attempt in the same direction by Bendeli Djawzi had not suf- 
ficiently stressed the purely religious character of Muhammad's conscious- 
ness and was much less solidly documented. It seems to me further that this 
line of research imposed on a growing number of investigators, whatever 
their philosophical convictions may be, is the most valid one scientifically 
and the one most likely to bring new light to the field of the history of 
ideas and, in particular, of the history of religions. 
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THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE ART OF WRITING IT 
I. SCIENCE AND ART IN THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY ‘ 


The history of philosophy, like every area of human endeavor, has given 
rise to criticisms and reservations. Nobody has expressed this more ve- 
hemently than Schopenhauer. “To study philosophy, not by reading the 
actual works of the philosophers, but with the aid of summaries of their 
doctrines in a history of philosophy, is like having someone else chew 
one’s own food.” 

In a general way, Schopenhauer’s reservations apply to all history of 
philosophy, not only to one of its aspects. Nor are they directed against 
history itself, but specifically against the history of philosophy. The plight 
of the history of philosophy is worse than that of other fields of history 
precisely because philosophy itself happens to have the most favorable 
conditions. In effect, political or economic events are in the realm of the 
past, while philosophical events remain in the present in the form of manu- 
scripts and books. For this reason political or economic history has a raison 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 


1. This article has already been published in Polish in the Report of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences (Vol. LIII, No. 3). 
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d’étre: in it a historian reconstructs that which no longer exists, whereas a 
historian of philosophy merely reproduces what is. 

Such was Schopenhauer’s opinion. If, in fact, the historian of philosophy 
merely reproduced what existed, his work would have no meaning. Actu- 
ally, he does more. 

He not only confirms facts (“‘a philosopher Ph expressed an affirmation 
A”) but studies them. And, even when he ascertains the facts, he is not 
necessarily limited to a mere transcription of the documents. If he does 
transcribe them, he does so only after he has satisfied himself that the 
source, date and authorship having been ascertained, merits his attention. 
The historian’s obstacles will increase if the philosopher does not himself 
write down his opinions or if all that he has written has disappeared. In the 
history of philosophy the very establishment of simple facts implies a 
criticism, and often this calls for complex interventions and reasoning. 
The work of a historian of philosophy is not limited to the verification of 
facts; like all historical endeavor, it also consists of selecting, interpreting, 
integrating, organizing, correlating, and, finally, correcting. 


1. The Selection of Facts 


From all the statements made in the past, the historian must single out the 
philosophical ones. In order to do this, he must have a concept of philoso- 
phy and, consequently, must accomplish an intellectual work that differs 
from the observation and verification of facts. This is not a mechanical 
endeavor, because, during the course of the ages, philosophical statements 
have been expressed in different terms, and the word “philosophy”’ itself 
has many meanings. 

However, the historian cannot take into consideration the innumerable 
philosophical statements made in the past; this would be meaningless and 
impossible also because of the quantity of the material. He selects those 
statements that seem valid because they are true, original, and progressive 
or because they exerted an influence. On the other hand, he eliminates 
those facts that prove to be erroneous, obsolete, useless, or non-independ- 
ent. The postulate of “complete extension” with which Sigwart confront- 
ed the historians was unreal, corresponding neither to the ends nor to the 
possibilities of science. 

The historian must select and classify the material, rejecting everything 
that does not tally with his concept of philosophy as well as what does not 
correspond to his criteria of value. He makes a double selection: material 
that is related to certain concepts and material that corresponds to certain 
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evaluations. On the one hand, in other words, he isolates certain material 
and, on the other, chooses certain parts of it. Or we might say that he as- 
sembles material and then selects from it. 


2. The Interpretation of Facts 


The interpretation of facts is necessary, given the large number of their 
meanings—given the “unlimited multiple of the significance of the philo- 
sophical material,” as Dilthey puts it. The data of a history of philosophy 
tend to have many more meanings than those of a history of art or of 
politics, because the latter—directly, as, for example, in the history of art 
or, indirectly, as in political history—are concerned with actual things, 
while those of a history of philosophy are concerned with words and con- 
cepts. No great philosopher exists whose opinions have not been inter- 
preted differently by historians. And the opinions of many of them have 
even been the subject of contradictory interpretations. 


3. The Integration of Facts 


Only a very primitive history of philosophy would limit itself to an 
enumeration of statements previously made. This would represent only 
preparation for subsequent tasks in a more advanced history of philosophy. 
Even if limited merely to stating the opinions of a philosopher, a history 
performs another kind of work: it reviews opinions, integrates them, 
searches for the fundamental ideas, and groups opinions that derive from 
these ideas. “It [the history of philosophy] reviews all the ideas ofa thinker, 
a school, or a trend in such a way that we can, as a consequence, visualize 
them exactly in all their details.”” The historian’s art consists in a concise 
presentation of data which is simultaneously complete, restrained, and 
clear. In general, the historian has many possibilities; he is forced to take 
the initiative; he is condemned to freedom of action. 


4. The Classification of Facts 


Not only must the historian separately classify the opinions of each 
philosopher but he must classify the philosophies themselves according to 
tendencies, schools, and trends. He performs this task with the help of gen- 
eral ideas which include related opinions. He does this in at least two ways. 

First, he groups opinions according to their similarity; he distinguishes 
among types of philosophy, schools, and tendencies; he thus creates a 
philosophical typology. This is an indispensable labor which can and, in- 
deed, has been done variously. Around 1800, historians juxtaposed the 
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“schools” of Descartes, Bacon, Leibniz, and Kant and the eclectics; around 
1900, historians contrasted the dogmatists with the skeptics and the critics. 
Today a distinction is made between materialists and idealists. 

Second, the historian of philosophy, in classifying the philosophies ac- 
cording to the dates of their appearance and their sway, establishes philo- 
sophical periodization. We are already so profoundly accustomed to cer- 
tain chronological divisions that they seem indispensable to us. Such, for 
example, is the division into the ancient, medieval, and modern periods. 
But this division was not immediately accepted, and it certainly is not a 
definitive one. Like typology, periodization is magis artis quam naturae. It 
does not result directly from the facts and can therefore be established in 
different ways. More or less new philosophical ideas appear all the time. 
The historian must choose from them the ones that introduce a new pe- 
riod; if he begins with Descartes, then he does not begin with Bacon. The 
historian must also choose his principle of periodization: he can fix the be- 
ginning of a period at the time when new ideas appeared or when the con- 
ditions that gave rise to them materialized or, even later, when these ideas 
had been accepted. Or he can date a period from the time when the ideas 
came into being or when they reached their highest expression, their ma- 
turity, their acme, which is a moment no less important than that of their 
birth. Periodization is indispensable in the history of philosophy, but, by 
and large, the facts do not indicate it incontrovertibly; the historian has a 
freedom of action that frequently could be excessive. 


5. The Relationship of Facts 

The historian must establish not merely the similarities between philo- 
sophical data but also their interdependence. Just as he classifies data ac- 
cording to their similarities, he likewise explains them by taking into ac- 
count their interdependence. The particular facts of a history of philosophy 
are not isolated; they are related to other philosophical data. They are also 
related to economic, political, psychological, scientific, and artistic data. 
The only question that can be raised is: Which of these relationships are 
the stronger? The positivists have coined the slogan of pure description 
that abstains from explanation, but this slogan has never been applied. 

The historian of philosophy tries to connect and to explain data in at 
least two different ways. 

First, he associates them with prior philosophical data which influenced 
them, thus establishing philosophical genealogies. For example, it is well 
known that Comte was the initiator of positivism—but the historians have 
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established the genealogy of this current of thought by going back from 
Comte to D’Alembert and even to Hume and Hobbes and further still to 
Bacon. We also know that Fechner proclaimed the associationist concep- 
tion of aesthetics, but the historians have shown that Fechner was pre- 
ceded by Herder, and Herder by Diderot, Montesquieu, and Hume, who 
themselves were preceded by Hutcheson, just as the latter was by Per- 
rault. Books on the history of philosophy are filled with such genealogical 
trees; every doctrine and every philosophical concept has one. 

Second, the historian links philosophical data with contemporaneous 
data that belong to different domains. Above all, he connects philosophi- 
cal data with the social and economic data which underlie human exist- 
ence. He also connects them with scientific and artistic facts, which, like 
philosophical data, constitute an ideological superstructure. In some in- 
stances, scientific and artistic data influence philosophical data; in others, 
the reverse is true. The historian attempts to discover those independent, or 
relatively independent, variables which, in a given time and place, have 
conditioned philosophical data. The writings of the philosophers do not 
generally provide information concerning this data, and the historian is 
therefore obliged to furnish such information himself. 


6. The Correction of the Facts 


Some historians ask not only what the opinions were of such-and-such 
a philosopher but also whether these opinions were correct. An article that 
appeared in the periodical Logos and that is typical of the beginning of the 
twentieth century claims that only what is true in a philosophical system 
constitutes the proper subject matter of a history of philosophy. Expressing 
the Marxist point of view on the history of philosophy, Zdanov said: 
“Philosophical opinions and ideas which have long since been destroyed 
and buried should not attract a great deal of attention.” According to these 
directives, the historian of philosophy should not, in the course of his re- 
searches, treat false and true statements in the same way. In any case, he 
should point out what is inconsequential, careless, insufficient, or mistaken. 
He should make corrections. He should not merely reproduce the philos- 
ophy he is studying with all its errors but rather try to give a perfect rendi- 
tion which, even if it does not exist in this form in the text, stems from the 
philosopher’s own principles. According to these tenets, D. Einhorn para- 
doxically considered the history of philosophy as a corrective, normative 
science. 

Some historians go even further. They attempt not only corrections but 
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criticisms as well. They do not want merely to ascertain whether the phi- 
losopher correctly deduced conclusions from his principles but also 
whether the principles themselves are sound. This is an extreme point of 
view regarding the task of the historian of philosophy and one that is not 
acceptable to everyone. However, it seems that there are few historians 
of high caliber who have rejected altogether this kind of criticism. 

The work of a historian of philosophy therefore comprises six opera- 
tions: to select the data and to interpret, integrate, classify, correlate, and 
correct them. Actually there are more than six tasks, because what we call 
“selection” includes both isolation and choice; classification includes typol- 
ology and periodization; to correlate the data involves tracing their gen- 
ealogy as well as explaining them; correction embraces the literal meaning 
of the word as well as criticism. There is also historical synthesis which is 
concerned with the evolution, the progress, and the sense of history in gen- 
eral; but the question does not arise here, because its aim is transhistorical, 
and hence it belongs more to historiosophy than to history. 

All the activities of the historian of philosophy presented here are con- 
cerned with the texts of philosophers, but they do not consist of pure 
transcription. There is a theory that maintains that the history of philoso- 
phy is nothing more than a passive statement of facts; we must add that 
practice gives the lie to such a theory. The historian’s intervention is in- 
evitable. And it often appears in vehement and paradoxical forms. The 
historian of philosophy rarely is satisfied to reproduce facts; he transforms 
them, reinforces them, presents them “‘in verdichtender Reproduktion,” 
as the Germans say, in order to make them stand out, to render them ex- 
pressive. He proceeds in a way that is analogous to that of expressionists 
in art. 

From time to time the historian of philosophy paradoxically decides 
to attempt to understand the philosopher’s meanings better than the phi- 
losopher himself. Indeed, the historian, because he is living in a later epoch, 
has a better perspective than the philosopher who is the object of his 
studies. It is important to know what the philosopher thought about his 
own theses, but it is even more important to establish what these theses 
really signify, especially if their author failed to express himself clearly or 
did not draw all the necessary inferences. 

The active role of the historian of philosophy, the demand for his con- 
tinuous intervention, and the inevitable freedom of these interventions 
cannot but influence the development of the history of philosophy. The 
latter evolves not only through the accumulation of syntheses and of new 
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facts but also through subtraction and elimination. It owes as much to the 
introduction of new statements as to the rectification of old ones. The 
merit of the best historians of philosophy springs not only from their dis- 
covery of new data but also from their verification, their correction or re- 
jection, of old data and expositions. 

Historians make a contribution when they merely correct material 
errors: when they discover that the copyist has transcribed the text er- 
roneously (e.g., certain manuscripts of Aristotle’s) or that the printer has 
mutilated the text or reversed the pages (e.g., certain editions of Kant). 
They also prove their worth by indicating that the text of the work was 
modified by the editor (e.g., Pascal’s Pensées) or that the text was incor- 
rectly attributed to a certain philosopher (e.g., Plato’s Dialogues); or they 
might show that the work was not of the period to which it was supposed 
to belong (e.g., the works of the Pseudo-Areopagite), that it did not en- 
tirely reveal the thinking of a philosopher (e.g., Leibniz), or that it pro- 
vided false information (e.g., Xenophon and Plato on the philosophy ot 
Socrates). 

The worth of eminent historians of philosophy resides in the rectifica- 
tion not only of the facts themselves but also of their selection. The end 
result is that some philosophers who were overestimated diminish in stat- 
ure and others who have been forgotten are resurrected. In 1824 J. E. 
Jankowski, a professor at Cracow, expressed the prevailing opinion when 
he wrote that “future generations will always remember with gratitude” 
the names of Wolf, Crusius, Basedow, Eberhand, Meiners, Garve, Platner, 
Feder, Ulrich, Hufeland, Abicht, Bergk, Jacobi, and Schmidt. We know 
today that successive generations have already forgotten the majority of 
them. 

The role of the most famous historians of philosophy also consists to a 
certain extent in rectifying or discrediting traditional interpretations. His- 
torians of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries undermined the 
centuries-old metaphysical interpretations of Platonic ideas. They also 
struck a blow at the psychological interpretation of Kantism which was 
then prevalent and very highly regarded. The following generation of his- 
torians portrayed Aristotle as free from inconsistencies, Descartes as de- 
void of dualism, Berkeley without idealism, Condillac as no sensualist, and 
Comte as untouched by positivism. 

The demolition of generalizations likewise attested progress. Early gen- 
eralizations in the history of logic turned out to be false after the Stoics’ 
analysis of logic. Early generalizations in the history of Scholasticism suf- 
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fered the same fate following studies on empirical and agnostic tendencies. 
Progress was also registered through correcting typologies and periodiza- 
tions that had been in use. De Gérando, the influential historian of the early 
nineteenth century, did not emphasize materialism among the modern 
philosophies. He was still treating the period that extended from the 
Renaissance to the eighteenth century as an indivisible totality, a single 
era. Progress was likewise manifested in the correction of philosophical 
genealogies. Although formerly Plato was considered to have derived 
from the ancient Pythagoreans, today the reverse opinion is held. The 
idealists disagreed with the positivists who thought of Locke and Hume as 
descendants of Kant, suggesting an entirely different genealogy, one that 
stemmed from Plato and Descartes. Progress in the history of philosophy 
consists also in additions, in the rejection of partial explanations, prema- 
ture syntheses, evaluations, corrections, and unwarranted criticisms. 

The role of these negative and destructive processes is important for the 
development of the history of philosophy. This is very understandable. 
Isolation, selection, interpretation, integration, typologies, periodizations, 
genealogies, explanations, syntheses, criticisms, and corrections are, on the 
one hand, indispensable to a history of philosophy, but, on the other hand, 
they often rest upon insufficient evidence. The historian must perform all 
these tasks, but he cannot do so with perfection. It is relatively easier to 
establish the facts in a history of philosophy than in other domains of his- 
tory because they can frequently be found in manuscripts or publications. 
However, the organization is particularly difficult in this field, for in no 
other is it as general. We can see from the over-all nature of the organiza- 
tion that the distance between it and the facts becomes especially great. 
And this great distance leaves room for freedom and for error. 

The historian of philosophy verifies data and compares them with each 
other. He decides if the philosophy he is studying has actually made 
affirmation A. He makes up his mind principally on the basis of whether A 
is consistent with statements of the philosopher and eventually with the 
statements of his contemporaries or his successors. He applies the same 
criterion of mutual consistency in establishing and verifying interpretations 
or syntheses. His task is very much the same when he must establish a 
periodization or construct a typology or a genealogy; he does this on the 
basis of similarity of data. 

Thus the historian of philosophy functions with consistent facts and 
similarities; that is to say, with something that is difficult to formulate in 
definitive and unequivocal form. This is why the results are always uncer- 
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tain and tenuous. Moreover, the historian cannot place in the foreground 
all the facts upon which he bases his results. He changes the picture of past 
reality, depending upon which facts he stresses. The foreground is con- 
stantly changing because the perspective of the past recedes with time, new 
facts appear, and those that were close grow distant. 

If one were to attempt to give a name to the opinion presented above, 
the most suitable would doubtless seem to be “historical interventionism.” 
Historical interventionism maintains that the work of a historian of phi- 
losophy requires selection, integration, interpretation, classification, and 
correction and that the active intervention of the historian is necessary for 
the accomplishment of all these tasks. 

This opinion does not prejudge the question whether such intervention 
has an aprioristic character, as the Kantists claim, or whether it introduces 
conventional factors, as the conventionalists claim. It does not exclude the 
possibility that the historian’s intervention might be presented within the 
framework of empiricism, viewed in very broad terms; in any case, to a 
great extent, it consists in contrasting historical facts with one another. 

The intervention of the historian is very apparent in a history of phi- 
losophy, but it does not constitute its distinctiveness; mutatis mutandis, it 
repeats itself in other branches of history. 

Historians are like students at the Académie des Beaux Arts who paint 
from a model: each sees it from where he sits, and he sees it differently 
from the others, but each can paint it accurately. The different points of 
view complement and rectify one another. The result of interventionism 
is not that history must be subjective but that, like any other science, it 
must be the product of a common effort which can attain its ends only 
gradually; it is equally apparent that one intervention complements an- 
other. 

A historian’s intervention assumes varying proportions; it is natural 
that it increase with more extensive tasks, when the historian goes beyond 
the particular facts and people, when he attempts to visualize the great 
historical totalities, if not the entire history of philosophy. It is here that 
generalizations, selection, genealogies, typologies, and periodizations as- 
sume great importance. Comparison of data is not alone sufficient; con- 
jectures and hypotheses are called into play. The disproportion between 
the facts which the historian uses and the tasks which he must accomplish 
becomes enormous. He must choose between the various possibilities, and 
the freedom of his choice is great enough to dismay him. 

One question arises: Should this historian renounce tasks that cannot 
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be performed with exactitude and limit himself to the verification of facts? 
Yet it is not the facts—“the philosopher Ph expressed opinion A”—that his 
readers expect of the historian of philosophy. They anticipate a general 
portrayal of history, an account of it as it appears today as well as its im- 
portant controversies and principal accomplishments. No single historian 
is responsible for this task but rather history itself as a collective activity. 
Society needs this kind of historical presentation, and, if scholarship does 
not provide it, a solution outside of scientific research will be sought. 
Such a task cannot be accomplished by the ordinary methods of scien- 
tific observation and induction. One must have recourse to means that in- 
creasingly belong to domains other than science. The eminent historian of 
philosophy, Wilhelm Windelband, in speaking of another no less re- 
nowned historian of philosophy, Kuno Fischer, held that the relationships 
of the latter with philosophical systems were like those of an artist with 
living men: “He did not tell a story, reconstruct and inform, but rather 
molded and created.” The foundation of philosophy—in other words, the 
data—belongs to science, and this even in its narrowest and most exact 
meaning. But everything that is built on this foundation resembles, as it 
grows, less and less the image of science as it is pictured by the layman. 
Without ceasing to be science, it draws closer and closer to art. Perhaps 
not to the beaux arts—although one does see certain similarities—but to ars 
in the ancient and classical sense of the word,? which also implies imagina- 
tion and ingenuity and which postulates that one can often attain one’s 
end better through them than by accurate observation and proper reason- 


ing. 
II. PHILOSOPHY AND PHILOSOPHERS IN THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Comprehension of this history corresponds to the comprehension of the 
facts of the history of philosophy. There are two principal conceptions. 
According to one, the history of philosophy deals with affirmations; ac- 
cording to the other, with ideas. It is concerned with affirmations ex- 
pressed in manuscripts and publications—or with ideas that have arisen 
in the minds of living persons. The first is literally the history of philoso- 
phy. The second is rather the history of philosophers. One discusses the 
products of thought, the other its activities; one deals with knowledge, the 
other with the acquisition of this knowledge. According to one of these 
concepts, the history of philosophy possesses an impersonal character; ac- 


2. The Polish word umiejetnosé embraces the science both of art and of the arts, both 
knowledge and “know-how.” 
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cording to the other, it has a personal character that is connected with the 
person of the philosophers. 

The partisans of personal history proclaim: Man produced a book, and 
without him the book cannot be understood. That is, truths and books 
alone do not constitute a continuous historical chain. There are links of a 
different kind between them: men, their thoughts, and their activities. 
The historian cannot reconstruct the history of philosophy in its totality 
and its continuity without them. 

But one can also maintain the reverse: Men, their thoughts, and their 
works, viewed as separate entities, do not constitute a continuous, evolu- 
tive, and complete chain; truths, affirmations, and books are also links. 
Man created them by his activity, but they, in turn, influenced him. They 
serve as intermediaries between people who have never met, who have 
lived in different times. The historian may present the history of philoso- 
phers; but he may likewise present only the history of philosophical affir- 
mations. Neither the one nor the other embodies a complete evolutive 
chain. The scientific rule for specialized work always leads to a homogene- 
ous history, whether it be a history of philosophers or a history of doc- 
trines. Yet the result is never entirely satisfactory; indeed, it fails to satisfy 
another scientific rule—that of the exhaustive work of completely recon- 
structing the evolutive chains. 

The rule for a complete work goes even further so far as the history of 
philosophy is concerned. Even if the historian takes philosophers as well as 
doctrines into consideration, he still does not achieve a complete evolutive 
chain, because the philosophers and their affirmations were influenced by 
artists and artistic trends, by prophets and religious dogmas, by scholars and 
scientific discoveries, and, above all, by economic conditions and social 
forms—in short, by all of human culture. Only after the introduction of 
these links does the evolutive chain of philosophy become complete. But, 
in that case, the history of philosophy becomes part of the history of civili- 
zation and blends with it. It is thus that the complete history of philosophy 
arrives at its natural ends (and the complete history of art, religion, or 
science is achieved in the same way). 

The rule for specialized work in the history of philosophy also goes 
further: in a direction which is opposite to that toward which the rule of a 
complete work leads it. The reason for this is that the work is not special 
or rather because it is not pure if it is not homogeneous, if it deals with 
various subjects—some abstract (the truths), others concrete (men). This 
is why the rule for pure work is not satisfied with the formula: “A was 
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expressed by Ph”; it tends to eliminate the philosopher Ph and to limit 
itself to the A truths alone, to affirmations like the following: “A was ex- 
pressed in a time T”’; this rule determines a history of philosophy without 
names, and consequently incomplete, but for this reason homogeneous. 

The rule of a pure work goes even further. It stresses the problems 
themselves, not their solutions, because only the problems have a purely 
philosophical character, while the solutions always bear the imprint of 
social and economic conditions. Therefore, the rule of purely philosophical 
history leads to the history of uniquely philosophical problems (recently 
developed by Windelband and elaborated by Nicolai Hartmann). The 
latter constitutes the second pole of history of philosophy just as a general 
history of civilization constitutes the first pole. And it was not without 
cause that Eisler discerned three principal types in the history of philosophy 
and only three. These were: (1) the simplest “‘psychological and biographi- 
cal” history, a point of departure for the best historiography and unrelated 
to the two previously cited poles; (2) the history of “philosophical prob- 
lems”; and (3) “the general history of philosophical culture.” 

The historian of philosophy studies what individuals as well as groups 
have said about philosophical subjects. Individuals formulate certain ideas, 
and groups preserve them. But the groups incite the individuals to formu- 
late them. Some historians, like Zeller, have pointed out that the individual 
improvises what the masses need, and others, like Eucken, have indicated 
that the masses believe what the individual improvises. However, it is the 
fusion of these points of view that provides an image of the history of 
philosophy. This explains why a complete history of philosophy must be 
in part the history of individuals and in part that of groups. This difference 
corresponds to another: the history of philosophy is in part the history of 
the formation of philosophical ideas and in part the history of their dif- 
fusion. One can distinguish between these aspects and treat separately the 
formation of philosophical doctrines (thanks to individuals) and their dif- 
fusion (among the masses). The rule for pure work leads to a distinction 
between these parts. But the rule for a complete work counters it because 
none of these parts gives a picture of the true development of philosophy. 
Here, again, the two rules continue to conflict. 

One can treat the history of philosophy like the history of art or litera- 
ture or like the history of science. Hartmann says that until the present it 
has been treated as the history of art or literature because it dealt with that 
which, in the philosophy of the past, was original, profound, characteris- 
tic, or coherent and not uniquely with that which was true. It presented 
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what a philosopher affirmed, not what he really discovered; it was as much 
concerned with error as with truth; it followed the transformations of the 
human mind and not the progress of human thought. Hartmann con- 
trasted this conception of the history of philosophy with another: he be- 
lieved that, since philosophy is a science, its history must point up the 
truths it embraces. Instead of trying to explain why an epoch had some 
predilections rather than others, it would be more important to prove that 
they were correct. The rule of pure work requires this last point of view, 
while that of complete work corresponds to the first conception. Actually 
philosophers are concerned with matters in which the truth is very difficult 
to discern. If they have exerted an influence and elicited admiration, the 
reason is not so much the truth of their opinions as their suggestive power, 
their originality, or the impact of their opinions. 


III. PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


We have pointed out in the first part of this essay that the role of the his- 
torian cannot be a passive one and that he must intervene in the selection, 
interpretation, and correction of the material. But how should he intervene 
if he wishes to remain impartial, objective, scientific, and fair? As long as 
he can interpret and correct certain facts with the help of other facts, the 
problem is simple; but, when the facts themselves fail to provide sufficient 
basis for interpretation, correction, or selection, what then should be his 
guide? A priori principles? Conventions? Or merely intuitional conjec- 
tures? In other words, can the historian rely upon doctrinal philosophy in 
elaborating the history of philosophy? 

The opinion that the history of philosophy can and should make use of 
doctrinal philosophy has been known for a long time. Czeryszewski wrote: 
“Without the history of the subject, there is no theory of the subject; but 
without the theory of the subject one cannot even speak of its history be- 
cause there is then no idea of the subject, of its significance, or of its 
boundaries.” Later, Schwegler stresses that, above all, one must learn to 
think philosophically in order to study the history of philosophy. S. Paw- 
licki3 defended the following thesis: “Historia philosophiae non est com- 
ponenda nisi a philosophis.” In drawing a parallel between philosophy and 
music, Willmann wrote: “One would deride a non-musician who attempt- 
ed to elaborate the history of music.” Zeller wrote that anyone who does 
not clearly and deliberately adopt a certain scientific point of view in study- 


3. A Polish historian of Greek philosophy. 
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ing history thereby adopts a non-scientific point of view, for it is impossi- 
ble to work without some point of view. 

However convincing it may be, this opinion presents some difficulties. Its 
partisans, in effect, say: This is the procedure in every branch of history; no 
one writes or can write the history of zodlogy without knowing zodlogy. 
But their opponents retort: The situation in philosophy is not the same as 
it is in zodlogy. Whereas zodlogy states affirmations that are universally 
approved, philosophy comprises very few affirmations of this kind. The 
historian of zodlogy works on the basis of a generally accepted science. 
The historian of philosophy at all times can take only a position that is 
approved by some and rejected by others. 

As for the partisans of the introduction of doctrinal philosophy into the 
history of philosophy, their thesis does not have just one meaning. Rather, it 
can be understood from at least three different points of view. First, where 
are systematic principles necessary in the history of philosophy? Is it a 
matter of problems or of affirmations? Of specific affirmations or of the 
whole philosophical system? Second, to what are these principles neces- 
sary? To the selection of facts, to their interpretation or to their criticism? 
Third, are these principles indispensable or merely useful? 

The first point raises the following question: What can and should the 
history of philosophy borrow from philosophy itself? It can adopt ideas 
and problems without much limitation, because in this domain philoso- 
phers do not diverge a great deal. Rather, it is the acceptance of definitive 
solutions that is doubtful, above all, as regards the adoption of total solu- 
tions or of a system. It is true that, by proceeding from a definite position, 
the historian will more easily discover and understand those philosophers 
who have taken the same position. But, on the other hand, he might easily 
neglect or distort the opinions of other philosophers. Herein lurks a risk for 
the historian: he can gain by his doctrinal position, but he can likewise lose. 
Generally speaking, he will gain in studying the small sectors of history 
and lose in studying its totality. 

The second point signifies a query as to how philosophy is necessary to 
the historian. He needs to be familiar with philosophical problems in order 
to select and, above all, to isolate his material. This is incontrovertible. 
But the problem is not so clear cut when the historian proceeds to an 
interpretation of the facts. And when he begins to appraise critically, when 
he refers to the affirmations of philosophy and to his own doctrine, this 
attitude becomes questionable and delicate. 

Finally, if we examine the third point we have raised, we see that 
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philosophical affirmations seem indispensable to the history of philosophy. 
For the historian must adopt a certain point of view in order to undertake 
his study, and this point of view entails certain ideas and conceptions. But 
he can quite easily find this point of view, these ideas and conceptions, in 
the philosopher he is studying, and, if that particular philosopher has not 
expounded them clearly, the historian will discover them in later philoso- 
phers of the same school. Furthermore, he may find this point of view, 
these ideas and problems, in history itself, without having to contrast it 
with some system or other. Generally, a distinction is made between 
(present-day) philosophy and the history of (past) philosophy; but a his- 
torian regards the philosophy of today as a part of history, as momentarily 
its final link. 

The difficulty of philosophical problems explains why their solutions, 
unlike those in other fields of learning, are never satisfactory or universally 
approved. But, thanks to this, their recent solutions do not render earlier 
ones obsolete. This disadvantage for philosophical science constitutes an 
advantage for its history. In other sciences, earlier solutions, the previous 
stages of development, are merely a part of history and have no actuality. 
In philosophy, on the contrary, they preserve their characteristic of actual- 
ity; if not all the solutions, at least some of them remain valid, despite the 
fact that the evolution of philosophy has progressed, sometimes even in 
other directions. 

It is not enough for the historian of philosophy to know philosophy. He 
must also be a philosopher. This requirement stems from his active role, 
from his incessant intervention during the elaboration of the material at his 
disposal. The question that naturally arises is not, “Should the historian of 
philosophy use philosophy in his researches?” but “What philosophy 
should he use?” In other words, must he always make use of a same phi- 
losophy which he believes to be true and by means of which he can either 
judge’ all the phenomena of the past or adapt his criterion to the phe- 
nomena themselves? It is probably here that the greatest divergences of 
philosophical historiography manifest themselves. Two conflicting con- 
ceptions confront each other. According to the first, the historian adopts a 
definite philosophical truth on the basis of which he selects from, inter- 
prets, and judges the entire philosophical past; according to the second, he 
tries to understand every theory and to evaluate it on the basis of its own 
distinctive principles. Representing this type of philosophical historiogra- 
phy, Léon Robin claimed, in the course of a famous discussion that took 
place in 1936 at the Société Frangaise de Philosophie, that, when one 
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studies Epicurus, one must resign one’s self to becoming a materialist. 
Generally speaking, if one studies some particular philosophy, one must 
delve into its spirit and attempt to live it. No impartial person will deny 
that this second type of historical work has well served the history of 
philosophy. 

One might wonder whether the above remarks are applicable to the 
study of the history of philosophy rather that to its writing. When only 
simple facts are involved, the boundary between “studying” and “writ- 
ing” is quite distinct, and it is certain that one must first study and then 
write. However, the more profound a study of the facts becomes, and the 
closer it comes to synthesis, the fainter the boundary between research it- 
self and the act of writing grows. At a higher level, not only does writing 
depend upon study but study likewise depends upon the manner of writ- 
ing. The essential point is that the historian formulates his problems and 
his ideas as he writes and according to what he wishes to achieve. He 
chooses problems and ideas differently—and, in the last analysis, selection 
is guided by the concrete objective that he has chosen; in short, the his- 
torian is guided by his pen. Here—between the act of studying and the act 
of writing—there is established a relationship similar to that which exists 
between speaking and thinking. The layman imagines that he thinks first 
and that only afterward does he express what he has thought; he believes 
that the act of speaking is secondary in comparison with thought and that 
it consists in the mere enunciation of thoughts already elaborated. How- 
ever, the psychologist of today is of a different opinion: man is capable of 
thinking only by means of speech, that is to say, by pronouncing words 
out loud or to himself, so that they define his thought; not only do 
thoughts influence words but words influence thoughts. As for the fact of 
writing, it is certainly analogous to the fact of speaking. 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
FRANCISCO DAVILA’S SERMON TO 


THE INDIANS OF PERU (1646) 


@ Manritz Friis 
en souvenir des soirées 
de Gérvaln et de Pampachica 


Francisco was born in 1573 in the old capital of the Incas, a pretty town 
stretching along a high valley of the Andes 11,000 feet above sea level but 
close enough to the earth’s breast to enjoy a gentle springtime throughout 
the year, even in winter. 1573: forty-two years since the first Spaniards, 
three of them, reached the city as emissaries of the conqueror, who was 
then especially occupied with the last Inca whom he held prisoner in a 
northern village and of whom he demanded an enormous ransom. Guided 
and protected by officers of the empire, they came to hasten the despoiling 
of temples and palaces and to collect vases and plaques of gold ordered by 
Atahualpa, who vainly hoped to gain his freedom. Three years later, on 
March 23, 1534, before an astonished crowd of Indians, opening a new era 
in the name of the king and the pope, the founding of the new Spanish and 
Christian order in Cuzco solemnly took place. Then, one after another, 
material catastrophes occurred: in 1536 the conqueror’s brother, the first 
governor, endured the siege of an army of twenty thousand Indians com- 


Translated by James H. Labadie. 
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manded by a phantom Inca, the second Manco, and the city, its thatched 
roofs ravaged by fire, was blown up by mines and countermines; in 1538 
the newly rebuilt houses were destroyed by the rivalry of Pizarro and 
Almagro; in 1541, after the assassination of the former, new troubles 
caused new ruins. In short, Cuzco had been rebuilt and enjoyed peace for 
barely twenty years. But the work was quickly accomplished: Spanish 
villas rose on the foundations, sometimes on a lower story of former 
palaces severe as fortresses; a magnificent cathedral was built near what 
would thenceforth be known as the “Plaza de Armas”; the monastery of 
St. Dominic crowned the formidable site of the Temple of the Sun. In the 
equally calm provinces of the immense country a new life was organized: 
the intensive exploitation of the vanquished. 

The whole aristocratic and intelligent hamautta class disappeared: 
slaughtered, burned, or deported. There was no longer a free Indian in the 
towns. There remained only the people of the villages, without protection, 
disorganized, discouraged, already free from care and ready to attach 
themselves to new masters provided they be humane ones. But the white 
men had not come for humane considerations. Entire provinces, all those 
of the coast and several in the mountains, were depopulated. Slavery, 
everywhere the same despite various more acceptable names, was insti- 
tuted. From the beginning of the seventeenth century, between a quarter 
and a third of the population worked, in rotation, at forced labor in the 
mines. 

But no one revolted. The undertaking was successful in all its aims: the 
king of Spain held the empire assigned to him by the Holy See; the con- 
querors had gold, lands, and titles; the church began its evangelizing work. 
The conversion was made without great resistance and was as sincere as 
such massive changes can be in the first generation. On the margin of the 
new faith, only too anxious to blend into it, many remains of the old 
religion persisted; not the old state religion of temples and learned men 
but popular religion: practices of medical magic, prayers and sacrifices to 
mountain genies and to the Earth-Mother, a swarm of individual and col- 
lective talismans, feasts in honor of ancient personages, and especially, as 
are encountered on all continents, beliefs relative to the life beyond, funeral 
practices, reverence for the mummies preserved, crouched in their canvas 
wrappings, in the sands or in openings in the rocks. Aside from the mum- 
mies, which no longer provide anything but superabundant material for 
museums, all of this, more or less Christianized, survives today; the church 
wisely accepts it. Half-caste priests feel no guilt when they include in the 
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prayers they say, passing through their parishes as large as dioceses, the 
Earth-Mother alongside St. Isidore, patron saint of tillers of the soil: is the 
earth not a part of God? But the year 1573 was far removed from the 
indulgent compromises of our time. 

In that year was born in Cuzco a white boy? of pure Spanish blood, who 
was immediately left exposed at the door of a high official, the ensayador 
Crist6bal Rodriguez. The latter neither adopted nor endowed him but did 

‘have him baptized Francisco, gave him the name of his wife, the Sefiora 
Beatriz de Avila, and had him brought up by the Jesuits of the city. Fran- 
cisco led the life ofa poor but gifted scholar. He worked very hard, shining 
particularly in literary exercises. At Cuzco, then at Lima, he passed through 
all the grades of instruction in a few years, finished the preparatory orders 
in a few weeks, and, at the age of twenty-three, was ordained a priest at 
the Church of San Francisco in Cuzco. In 1597 he won by competition the 
parish of San Damian, at Huarochiri in the archdiocese of Lima. 

There this priest performed a prodigious task. He had one precious ad- 
vantage: a native of Cuzco, he spoke from childhood the language of the 
natives, and today it seems to us who read his work that he must have 
learned it through contact with men who knew it better than the peasants, 
possibly the last surviving members of the old city population. This 
weapon gave him incomparable prestige and effectiveness. And he was not 
without ambition. So, with some outer show, he undertook to stamp out 
idolatry. In a few years he offered at high places in Lima an important col- 
lection of what he called “idols”; he captured and had publicly whipped 
what he called sacerdotes mayores, that is, charms, family talismans, mum- 
mies, and even poor healers. The Indian people trembled, sometimes 
sulked; some peasants even let themselves be persuaded by white men 
jealous of such success to sign a complaint, which was judged calumnious 
and severely punished by the authorities. In 1610, after thirteen years of 
active ministry, he left parish duties, but only to become Primer Visitador de 
Idolatrias. Thus he was able to spread further the activity which had be- 
come his specialty: he was to boast one day of having destroyed or con- 
fiscated during his lifetime thirty thousand idols—lance tips, little blue- 
colored or odd-shaped stones carried by the peasants against bad luck. 
From then on, promotions of honor and power were not spared him, and, 


1. Iam summarizing the biography established by José Toribio Poro, “Un quichuista,” 
Colleccién de libros y documentos re een. a la historia del Peru, XI (1918), xv-xxxi (Paul Rivet 
and G. de Créqui-Monfort, Bibliographie des langues aymard et kitua (“Travaux et Mémoires 
de l'Institut d’Ethnologie,” Vol. LI (Paris: Institut d’Ethnologie, 1951), No. 1615]). 
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in 1632, he was made canon of the chapter of Lima, where he was to re- 
main, attentively listened to in the struggle against idolatry. He died Sep- 
tember 17, 1647, the day of the Stigmata of St. Francis. He had always 
shown great devotion to this miracle and this feast day: fourteen years 
earlier, using a capital sum of 2,400 pesos, he had founded for the future 
repose of his soul an annual Mass, celebrated at the monastery of his patron 
saint, on the day of the Stigmata, in the presence of the archbishop and the 
chapter of Lima. Now he gave up the ghost at the first stroke of the bell 
announcing that office: a coincidence in which his contemporaries did not 
fail to recognize a discreet sign of the benevolence of God, a sort of coun- 
tersignature given to the work of the apostle. The funeral was magnificent; 
the viceroy attended. 

Francisco de Avila, or Davila, left numerous works, some in manu- 
script, others printed. The manuscripts are now being published and trans- 
lated: Professor Herrmann Trimborn of Bonn and, in Spain, the Italian 
scholar Hipolito Galante, former professor of Quechua at the San Marcos 
University in Lima, have devoted themselves to this work.? These are de- 
scriptions of the popular mythology of Huarochiri and other provinces, 
written in Quechua beginning in 1608. The printed work, consisting of a 
large collection of sermons, dates from the year before his death: a first 
volume, with a testament-preface, appeared in 1646; this was followed 
two years later, after the death of the author, by a second volume prepared 
with the pious but too rapid care of one of his most faithful companions, 
who lacked entirely the genius of the author.’ The long title is very precise: 
Tratado de los Euangelios que Nuestra Madre la Iglesia propone en todo el ato, 
desde la primera dominica de Aduiento hasta la ultima Missa de Difuntos, Santos 
de Espatia, y anadidos en el nuevo rezado. Esplicase el Euangelio, y se pone un 
sermon en cada uno en las lenguas Castellana, y General de los Indios deste Reyno 
del Perti, y en ellos donde da lugar la materia, se refutan los errores de la Gentilidad 
de dichos Indios. The work is dedicated to St. Paul, apostle of the Gentiles; to 
the most illustrious doctor Don Pedro de Villagomez, archbishop of Lima; 
and to all the bishops of the realm. It is obvious that the sermons were 
thought out and originally written in Quechua. On each of the 564 pages 
the native text occupies the right-hand column, the left being given over 
to an approximative Spanish version made by the author himself in which 
the relief and color of the original are lacking. ; 

2. Rivet, Bibliographie, Nos. 38 (the manuscript), 437 (English trans. Clements R. Mark- 
ham), 2647-49, 2975, and 3101-2 (H. Trimborn), 3129 (H. Galante). 

3. Rivet, Bibliographie, No. 69. 
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The book is very rare. Dr. Rivet and M. de Créqui-Monfort’s bibliogra- 
phy cites two copies in Lima, two in Quito, one in the United States. I had 
a sixth copy in hand at Cuzco. It bore the seal of the parish of Zurrite, near 
the city, but belonged to the canon José Espinosa, dean of the choir of the 
cathedral, a distinguished octogenarian, formerly president of the local 
academy, today inactive, the Quechua Athenaeum. It was on August 30, 
1952. I was passing through Cuzco, on my way to the province of Canas, 
when Canon Espinosa, knowing that I was interested in Quechua, came to 
see me and offered to lend me for ten days, after I gave a proper receipt, the 
sermons of his compatriot. I was about to refuse, since I was ready to leave 
the city, but the canon, with Sibylline insistence, persuaded me to remain. 
Within an hour, in my room at the Hotel Cuadro, I had forgotten space 
and time, Indians and landscape—when the ten days had elapsed, my lender 
graciously granted me a few hours more. The sermons of Francisco Davila 
are a great book. 

First because of the language. They show what a generously endowed 
mind was able to draw from the Quechua left to its destroyers by the 
Incan empire. Unlike so many missionaries sent to so-called savage peoples, 
Davila did not need to forge the instrument of his work. He found an ex- 
cellent tool, made supple by several generations of priests and scholars, a 
language not only poetic but intellectual, capable of sustaining without 
ambiguity or awkwardness a discussion of ideas. In the now beginning 
renaissance of Quechua, his book will certainly become a classic. 

The man’s talent is no less striking. Capable of renewing the common 
themes of pulpit eloquence, whether in making clear to the Indians in the 
setting of their familiar Andes the trumpet of the Last Judgment, showing 
them angels, or daring them to measure the infinity of God, he draws 
from their experience and from his experience of them colorful figures of 
comparison, of evocation, of reasoning. 

Besides this constant pleasure, the historian of religion and the folklorist 
also find their booty. Davila misses no occasion to attack superstitions and 
traces of paganism; first of all and at great length, as an informed man 
whom it is useless to attempt to deceive, he uncovers them. Particularly for 
beliefs and practices relating to the dead, one of the most frequent objects 
of his polemic, he produces a mass of information from his experience 
gathered in his long career as visitador. 

But the principal interest of his harangues is beyond erudition, beyond 
literature. At the beginning of this seventeenth century, Davila, by birth 
and by position, is deeply involved in two dramas. Of one he is entirely 
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conscious: the scandal, which we touched on rapidly above, of the Indian 
misfortune; of the Indian exploited, when he is not exterminated, without 
right or recourse despite the laws formulated in distant Spain and despite 
the courageous efforts of some priests in the New World. The other, still 
more pathetic, does not appear to him in its full light, or rather the cer- 
tainty he feels of possessing the truth weakens it in his eyes and makes it 
bearable. But he knows his flock too well not to feel it, not to reconstruct 
it for tactical and rhetorical reasons, since rhetoric is the art of touching the 
listener on points he will feel. This drama is the moral and intellectual con- 
fusion of dislocated Indian society, the nostalgic memory of a whole people 
for the values and the virtues which sustained the vanished civilization and 
which are contradicted, scoffed at, but not replaced by the practice of the 
Christian Spaniards. 

The old native greeting was a prayer: Ama suhua ama Ilula ama qquella,* 
“Be not a thief, be not a liar, be not lazy!” An ideal, perhaps, but one 
whose excellence was confirmed by the smooth functioning of collective 
life at the time of the Incas, and whose satisfactory realization was assured 
by law, custom, and teaching. The sins of stealing, lying, and laziness were 
attacks not only against the public order but against the cosmic order, like 
the sabotage of a machine built by the gods and obviously serving well. 
Incan civilization was not based on property and trade. Gold and silver, 
ornamental metals, were not struck as coins, and the language had no word 
to designate a “rich man.” Private relations were all on a basis of mutual 
help, exchange, gifts, and appeals “for service in return”; between both 
groups and individuals, regular payments were made on heavy loans. If a 
large part of each man’s work was done directly for the state, the service 
provided by the state was too visible for complaint: public granaries fore- 
stalled famine; reserves of all kinds assured the life of the old, the weak, the 
infirm, the unfortunate; a traditional code of solidarity, from house to 
house, if need be from village to village and province to province, counter- 
acted the effects of cataclysms, wars, natural or social misfortunes. Eco- 
nomic life was regulated like an immense ballet, each of whose acts was a 
festival, where the working of the earth was played, chanted, almost 
danced. In these conditions, stealing was not only a crime: it spoiled the 
feast and served no purpose. 

4. For Quechua words, I follow here Davila’s spelling. Today we would write: gma suwa, 
ama Hula, ama qilla. The other words quoted in the rest of this article would be written (q being 
a back-velar guttural, ¢ equivalent to tch and ’ denoting a glottal contraction): Ilawi “key,” 


Qarapurku (= Carabuco), queqi “silver,” chapaq “powerful” (whence: rich), Putugci (= Po- 
tosi), Rimaq (= Lima), Titigaga, T’unapa, umu, waka, Wankawillka (= Huancavelica). 
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Now the white man broke the harmonious mechanism of production 
and distribution. He introduced money, commerce, speculation, and ex- 
ploitation. He abolished to his profit the law of solidarity among neigh- 
bors, making the Indian sweat and leaving him to die. Laziness, lies, and 
stealing became tempting, sometimes necessary. The church itself, and 
Davila, who encouraged informing, constituted a sort of semivoluntary 
police force: the new Christians vied with each other to see who could spy 
best, who would denounce first.’ Now imagine the preacher before his 
audience. He cannot let any reference to the misdeeds of the whites cross 
his conscience or his lips; the absolute order which he represents must not 
be held responsible for the moral abasement of the natives and for the 
abundance of what he must indeed call sins: otherwise he would have to 
address his eloquence to the men of Lima, to the viceroy, to his Spanish 
brothers. No—he preaches to the Indians. By his obvious discomfort, 
however, by his tactical ability, by certain sudden turns of thought, we 
realize that, if he does not meet the problem, it is because he is avoiding it. 

This is particularly noticeable when the evangelical matter of a given 
Sunday invites reflection on the perils of money: is not money the founda- 
tion of the Jewish and Greco-Latin civilization of the New Testament and 
the Fathers of the church? The effigy and ‘“‘that which is Caesar’s,” the 
drachma lost and looked for at length, the payment of workers of the 
eleventh hour and the jealousy of their companions, the wicked overseer 
and the model publican, Judas, Mammon—all this is hard to explain to the 
Indians. But it is still more difficult to draw a lesson for their instruction: 
are they not convinced in advance? Has not their bronzed skin known 
through cruel experience the wickedness of gold and silver? The sins of 
avarice, avidity, usury, do not the white people commit them at their 
expense, while the social and economic system of past centuries left no 
place for these wicked tendencies? I shall cite but one example, drawn from 
the sermon for Sexagesima Sunday, which develops the parable of the 
Sower: “Quod autem in spinas cecidit, hi sunt qui audierunt et sollicitudi- 
nibus et divitiis et voluptatibus vitae euntes, suffocantur et non referunt 
fructum.” Banal at first, the orator develops an indignation and a compas- 
sion which could not fail to touch an audience from which the rich were 
totally absent. Besides, the characteristic words employed, “fortune,” 
“key,” etc., are and could only be Spanish words in Quechua dress: 
hazienda, Ilahui; the native adjective ccapacc, “powerful,” begins a new 


5. In the Preface to the Tratado, Davila innocently mentions several painful examples of 
his police success. 
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career in the sense of “rich,” and the substantive ccollqque, which had never 
meant anything but the metal silver, is promoted to designate fiduciary 
values of the European seventeenth century. But soon, as though in spite 
of himself, Davila utters a terrible sentence, astonishing in its lucidity, of 
which only the consequence, total condemnation of the conquerors, is not 
made explicit:® 

If I say to you that silver, gold, riches prick like thorns, you will not believe me 
because, on the contrary, you will say, silver and gold procure us joy, it is through 
them that we buy, that we obtain whatever we want... . But, when you have 
said that, consider, my sons. Even so, they pierce the heart like thorns. And if, at 
this moment, a thorn pierced you, would you not draw it out at once, so that it 
might not pierce you more deeply, and would you not care for the wound? But of 
course! 

Well then, now think of the man who has a great fortune, who has silver. How 
does he live, how? As though pierced with thorns: on the one hand watchful, turn- 
ing the key, hiding his wealth for fear that it be stolen from him; on the other 
hand, through a will to acquire, buying and selling. And the white men, from here 
across two great seas to the place called Spain, they send their silver on ships, to 
buy there all sorts of things which they will sell here, multiplying their capital. . . . 
What worries do not plague them until the shipment arrives! As though pierced 
with a thousand thorns, their hearts are never at peace. Awake, they think of it. 
Sleeping, they dream of it. If only, they say, if only the vessel which carries my 
silver is not lost on the open sea, swallowed up in the deep! If only the enemy does 
not seize it! And then, when letters arrive saying that it has reached Castile, other 
thorns pierce their hearts: if only the King doesn’t seize my silver! If only my 
agent, when he returns with the purchased objects, doesn’t resell them for himself! 
If only the cargo is not soaked, does not rot in the salt water of the sea! 

Do you now see how this fortune, this money pierces the heart of man more 
deeply than thorns, leaving him no rest? And, in such hearts, how could the word 
of God take root and ripen? It is for this reason that Jesus Christ our Father has said 
that, in hearts strangled by thorns, his word does not grow. 

And it is from this too that spring the torments which you Indians’ have to suffer to the 
point where the word of God will not take root in your hearts. Does the King not order 
you to go into the silver mines to extract, pile up, and transport the silver material 
which the white men call ore? Yes, he orders, and the men ordered to go there, 
with what thorns are their hearts not pierced by this work! So that it may be said: 
ask the men who work there: your life, here, is a lordly life compared to the terrible 


6. Tratado, pp. 152-54. 


7. Davila calls the Indians either Indio-cuna, “los Indios,” or, as they themselves do, runa- 
cuna; runa properly means “man.” To designate the white Spaniard, the Indians and Davila 
use the word Uiraccocha, name of an ancient god, which is today (wiraquca) the usual translation 


of sevior, “Mr.” 
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life of the mine-workers. And why do they do it? Simply to look for and increase 
the supply of silver. If this is so, it is with full reason that Jesus Christ our Father 
informs us that, piercing the heart of man like thorns, silver and gold never allow 
the word of God to grow. 

—But, my Father, is money not sought after? You padres, don’t you look for 
money? 

Look, my son, I shall explain to you; listen carefully. Jesus Christ does not com- 
mand us not to look for money. What does he say? He says this: as for money, do 
not neglect my word in order to become rich; first do as I bid you, work to make 
your soul good and then, so that your body may live, look for money, but do so 
without too much sweat and do not wish to pile up too much of it—only so that 
you may live, you, your wife, your children. For, if you try to pile up too much, 
you will reach the point where, pierced by thorns, you will forget God and be 
destined for eternal torment. That, my son, is what Jesus Christ our Father wants, 
and what he teaches us by this parable. 


Such is often the doubly tragic aspect of these sermons: the maladapta- 
tion of so many counsels, the too-easy response which the man addressed 
would make if he were not afraid. And also, wrenching that laborious 
serenity for a brief instant, the admission of anguish, the cry of the priest 
who knows that a certain amount of suffering and injustice walls up the 
heart of the exploited as surely as the sign of Mammon padlocks that of the 


exploiter. 

He never stops reflecting on this bottomless misery, on which he must 
however base his work. He is moved by it, but he also wants to under- 
stand it, to discover its meaning in the order of the universe. So we see him 
sketching in many a sermon attempts at providential justification for the 
Indian misfortune. 

The first justification, beyond which he ordinarily does not go, Davila 
finds in his experience as visitador: for the sixty or eighty years that they 
have been converted, the Indians have remained poor Christians, keeping 
idols and consulting magicians. God is punishing them. “Hypocrites,” 
proposes, for example, the Gospel of St. Matthew for the Wednesday of 
the third week of Lent, “hypocrites, Isaiah prophesied concerning you 
when he said: ‘this people honors me with its lips, but its heart is far from 


> 998 


me... 


. . . It is for that that God has given you abominable corregidores, and even some 
padres of the same sort. Truly, shall we ask why the pueblos and provinces of the 
Indians are disappearing so quickly, why so many men die, exterminated? Listen; in 


8. Tratado, pp. 223-24. 
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the country of Rimacc (Lima) alone, the first white men knew a hundred and 
twenty thousand tributary Indians. Today, there is not a single one, the pueblos are 
deserted. Do you not know why this is so? Simply because to this day they have 
not turned to God. 

It is the same in the high regions of the Sierra, in the wild country. In Callao, 
where men used to swarm like ants, in the regions of Ccanas, Aymaras, Sotas, 
Ruccanas, everywhere, today all is deserted, the houses are empty. In the silver 
mines of Potoccchi, men are dying in countless numbers, and with what suffering; 
the same is true at Huancauillca. Why? It is solely because of their sins that God 
destroys them, that in a mere hundred years the pueblos have thus disappeared. And 
those who died without knowing and fearing God, fell into the torments of the 
devil... . 


This explanation is obviously insufficient. It is too clear to the Indians 
themselves that, should they give up their last blue stone and abandon their 
last sorcerer, the Spaniards will not stop putting them to forced labor in the 
mines of Potosi or on the haciendas. Did not total dispossession and ex- 
ploitation begin in 1533, at the beginning of the conquest, when the 
Indians had surely not yet relapsed? Davila does not hesitate to attribute the 
wrath of God to the more distant sins of ancestors, to the idolatry of the 
Incas, but such was the condition of all gentile peoples before conversion. 
Why this particularly difficult fate for the Indians? 

So Davila conceives the idea of an exceptional destiny, a particular 
curse. Several times he discovers an analogy between the crushing of Peru 
and the punishment of Israel, between viceroys and proconsuls.? On the 
ninth Sunday after Pentecost, for example—‘“videns civitatem flevit super 
illam”—he applies the word of St. Luke to the capital of the Incas.?° 


. .. Then the Spaniards reached the province of Cuzco, where there were vast 
numbers of Indians. They fought them and killed many. Then came other Span- 
iards and, at Cuzco, they demolished the house of which I have spoken to you, 
where the Incas and their people adored the Sun and other idols. Since then, the 
Spaniards have not ceased to flock here, coming and going between this country 
and Spain; to make the Indians work in the mines, in the labor battalions, in 
tambos where they are maltreated and whipped although the King forbids this. 


9. Tratado, p. 390. A sermon of Holy Week explains to the Indians that Pilate was a 
virrey. 

10. Tratado, II, 98-99. The sermons of this second, posthumous volume lack the brilliance 
of those of the first, are not so finished, and it is possible that the licenciado Florian Sarmiento 
Rendon, who “‘sacado a luz” the volume, completed and retouched it here and there. But there 
is no reason to doubt that, by and large, these sermons (from the feast of Trinity to the end of 
the liturgical year) are Davila’s. 
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And today there are fewer runas than before, the pueblos are depopulated, the 
houses are crumbling. . . . 

And you, do you not see that you are exactly in the state of the Jews? Do you 
understand how much similarity there is between what is happening to you and 
what happened to the Jews? And why all these torments? What makes such things 
happen? Only sin, only the fact that you have called down the wrath of God. It is 
nothing but that which has called forth both the condition of the Jews and your 


condition. ... 


So Davila enters a difficult path. The unusual destiny of the Jews is 
understood; it expiates an exceptional fault: a people chosen by God 
among all peoples, they suited that vocation so poorly that they killed the 
son of God, God-made-Man. But the Indians of Peru? . . . The inquiry of 
Davila arrived at a reason, at a “fact,” which today seems puerile, but 
which we should respectfully situate in their time. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in Europe itself and in the work of the most serious scholars, histori- 
cal criticism was not always lucid; legend and document were readily con- 
fused and, as in antiquity, as in the Middle Ages—as, alas, among certain 
historians today—puns and other turns of phrase provided an inexhaustible 
supply of philological proofs. 

In the south of Peru, on the shores of Lake Titicaca, the Indians before 
Pizarro and no doubt before the Incas used to honor a god of whom we 
know very little, Ttunapa (or, less correctly, Ttunapu). A hymn which 
may be authentic has survived from his cult, but it is so badly preserved 
that several varying translations have been given.’ Ttunapa was perhaps 
one of those gods which are periodically put to death and come back to 
life and which the Golden Bough has made familiar to men of our time. On 
the other hand, the Christian tradition about the dispersion and the “prov- 
inces” of the apostles made St. Thomas the missionary of the Indies: of the 
Asiatic Indies, so far as they were known; then, when it became certain that 
the lands discovered by Christopher Columbus and his successors were not 
part of the old world, of the West Indies. Finally, in its sounds, Ttunapa 
slightly resembles Tomas. In this way, for Saturday of the third week of 
Lent, after a new attack on the Jews—Chica millay runa, “such an abomi- 


11. Ricardo Rojas, Himnos Quechuas (Buenos Aires, 1935) (Rivet, Bibliographie, No. 2778), 
PP- 404, 407, 412-13, 420-21, second hymn of Salcamayhua, a text daringly “emendado,” with 
translations by Mossi, Markham, and Beltroy. On Ttunapa (T’unapa), see the equally daring 
Ensayo mitolégico of S. A. Lafone Quevedo (1892) (Rivet, Bibliographie, No. 822), republished 
in the appendix (pp. 283-353) of Tres relaciones de antigiiedades peruanas (1950) (Rivet, Bibliogra- 
phie, No. 3731). 
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nable people!’’—Davila is ready to lead the Indians to the source of their 
bitterness:"” 


O my sons! From Lima to Potoccchi, I myself have heard a tale of the old men 
of yesterday. It is said that, a very long time ago, God sent into this country one of 
his apostles named Thomas, who warned the runas that they were to adore their 
idols no longer. This apostle, it is said, was called Trunapu, that is, “Thomas” was 
“Ttunapu”’ in their language. 

This Ttunapu taught the ten commandments, picturing them with signs, in a 
colored material, on a rod of gold, and this rod was called Tupayauri. And of this 
Ttunapu it is also said that the Ccollas Indians, in the country of Ccarupurcu, tied 
four stones to his hands and to his feet, intending to put him to death the next day. 
As he lay thus tied among a large number of guards, an unknown person entered 
and they were paralyzed with fear. And the person said, in the language of the 
Ccollas: “My friend Ttunapu, who did this to you? What kind of torture is this?” 
Ttunapu answered: “There are the ones who did this to me, so that I would die.” 
The person said: “Arise.” As soon as he had spoken, the ropes broke and Trunapu 
arose. “Get dressed,” said the other. And he dressed. “Follow me,” the person then 
said, “‘and let these men with hearts of stone stay here!” And, in full view of all, he 
led him to the shore of Lake Titicaca, ordered him to spread his cape on the waters, 
and both of them went their way as on a boat, until they disappeared in the 
distance. 

There was at that time, it is said, a very, very large wooden cross which had 
been made and erected by the apostle. The runas tore it down to destroy it with 
blows or with fire. Unsuccessful, they buried it on the edge of the lake, in a place 
where many reeds grew. 

This cross had remained there many, many years when, seventy years after the 
arrival of the white men, a lord bishop of Choqquesaca named Don Alonzo 
Ramirez de Vergara, having got wind of the thing, came to this place and ques- 
tioned the old men. The latter were unable to tell him any more than he had heard, 
namely that the cross was supposed to be in the vicinity. He ordered digging in the 
indicated spot and, to his joy and that of all, found the cross. This cross, which had 
remained so many years in the water and the mud, had not rotted, nor broken, and 
it held three large brass nails. Half the cross, artistically completed, is now in the 
principal church of Choqquesaca. When I was canon there, then maestrescuela, I 
saw it. On the feast of the Cross, every year, the chapter carries it in a procession. . . . 


The Jews had misunderstood their privilege and crucified the Master; in 
crucifying the apostle, the Indians misunderstood the unusual vocation to 
which God called them. And so is explained their sad state in this year 
1646, which Davila does not so designate at the end of this sermon but 


12. Tratado, pp. 234-36. 
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rather as the ““1574th year after the destruction of the temple of Jerusa- 
lem.”?3 

The reader is now prepared to enjoy the great text announced in the 
title of this article, the sermon for the second Sunday after Easter: “Ego 
sum pastor bonus. . . et fiet unum ovile et unus pastor." 


Y soy buen Pastor. . . . 1am the good shepherd of the llamas, the shepherd with 
the big heart. For his llamas, he is not afraid of death. The shepherd who receives a 
salary, whose animals, whose llamas, are not his, when he sees a puma coming, he 
runs away as fast as he can. The puma seizes one llama, chases away the others. 
And this because the shepherd receives a salary, because his animals do not belong 
to him. I am the good shepherd, who knows the animals, and the animals know 
me too. 


The theme is developed in this vein for several minutes and leads to an 
orthodox and predictable statement: 


But then if he is the shepherd, who and what are his llamas, his flock? They are 
we ourselves, and only ourselves. All human beings, men and women, those are the 
llamas of Jesus Christ. 


We are inclined to slumber through to the end of the discourse, flat- 
tered by these pleasant images, when, suddenly, daringly, the preacher 
arouses us. He questions the Indian in one corner of the church, whom he 
feels to be hostile and rebellious. 


Perhaps you, one of you, will now say in your heart: “Father, we Indians are not 
like the white men, we come from another origin, we have a different face, and so 
we are not the llamas of God, and the God of the white men is not the God of the 
Indians. Since the time of our ancestors, we have our huacca, our idols, and our 
umu, our priests. 

“And, besides, before the white men arrived here, the runas multiplied prodi- 
giously in the wild sierra, in the barren wastes of the mountains, in temperate val- 
leys, in sweltering valleys and on the shores of the great sea. Maize, sweet potatoes, 
quinua, occa, llamas, wool-providing beasts, all foods were plentiful. The granaries 
of the Inca burgeoned, as well as the houses, granaries, and mills of simple men. 

“And at that time there were no thieves. The houses of the runas were not 
locked. A rod or a stone placed against the door, and no one disturbed it. But since 
the arrival of the white men, all runas have become thieves, they break the locks of 
the doors to steal. 


13. Ibid., p. 237. 
14. Ibid., pp. 474-81. 
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“If this is so, it is that we Indians, with the white men, are not the same as we 
were. Therefore, it is not understandable that we are ‘the llamas, the animals of 
Jesus Christ.’ 

“And another thing. Because of this, we Indians are Christians only in appear- 
ance, only on the surface; at the Mass, the sermon, the confession, we pretend, 
simply because we are afraid of the padre and the corregidor. Our alcaldes who are 
runas like us, in the villages, urge us to the catechism only as a pretense, and that 
only when the padre is watching. Our heart thinks only of our huacca because, with 
them, things went well. But now all is suffering, and today our villages, once be- 
come Christian, have disappeared, and we no longer even know their names. And 
our fields, the white men have taken them all from us. Spinning, weaving, rug- 
making—all for the corregidor alone. There is all the suffering, Father, in which the 
runas live, since the white men came. Look, Father, I beg of you: tell me, all that I 
have said, is it not pure truth? To this you cannot answer No!” 

Ah, my son, how glad I am that you have said all that, how glad I am to have 
heard it! Glad in one part of my thoughts for, on the other hand, it hurts and 
saddens me. 

Why am I glad? I shall tell you. Because I know your heart and what you think, 
and because I can cure you as if from an illness. And why did it make me sad? 


Because, so far, the Indians do not believe and accept the word of God, after so. 


many sermons and so much teaching. 

Since this is so, do this for me: only listen to me quietly and attentively and you 
will see; all that you have said, I shall vanquish and disperse as the wind does to the 
clouds. I shall destroy it. But this sermon will seem a bit long to you, for I have a 
great deal to say. Look: everything you have said seems true, without error, 
whereas it is incontestably full of errors. 

Did you not say first of all: we Indians, we have copper skin, we have different 
forefathers, a different way of life, a different language. That’s what you said, 
didn’t you, and that consequently Indians and whites are of a different origin? 

Now listen: this remark is undeserving of consideration. Listen, we shall see. 
When you have sown a grain of white corn and the ear has already formed, have 
you not often seen that while the seed you have sown was entirely white, certain 
grains of the new ear, one, two, four, five, are black, or gray, or violet? This is 
certainly a fact: while the sowing is perfectly white, what grows is variously col- 
ored. And likewise a brown llama gives birth to a little one which is white. And the 
same thing too with guinea-pigs. In the same way, although our first fathers and 
ancestors were a single couple, and a white couple, their descendants are copper- 
skinned, black, or white. What you were saying, that our roots are different, is 
utterly ridiculous. We are all only one and the same thing and this is why we have 
only one single form, with eyes, ears, and all the rest. That some have little beard, 
others a heavy beard, is of no importance and besides, you Indians, if some of you 


didn’t pluck your beard all the time, you’d be heavily bearded too. 
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Francisco Davila’s “The Good Shepherd” (1646) 


Then you said that before the arrival of the white men, the men here multiplied 
enormously every place, while since their coming, food has disappeared. That’s 
what you said. 

Listen to me then, and look. Everything that happens, life and death, multiplica- 
tion and disappearance, health and sickness, everything in this world and in the 
other, everything simply follows the will of God. Consequently, when he wishes 
it, men of one nation conquer another nation and dominate it; and another day the 
conquerors become the conquered. It is God who causes this, with his great wis- 
dom, and it is He who knows the reason. But very often, when He has destroyed a 
province with many cities and many men, it is clearly seen that He did so because 
they have sinned. 

This is precisely what happened in this country. The runas who lived here, mul- 
tiplying, had become very numerous. But although God had enlightened their 
hearts, had given them knowledge and reason, they, in their madness, led an 
abominable life. They adored mountains, snow, the sun, the moon, and the stars; 
some adored stones, the earth, and springs; some adored llamas, corn, rivers, and 
cadavers, lacking the slightest memory or knowledge of the true God who had cre- 
ated them. Although He saw them in this state, God permitted them to live, He 
allowed them to multiply, He provided them with food. And He Himself raised 
their Incas, their chiefs, to govern them. But those things God did according to His 
will. And when all that He willed had thus ripened, He brought the white men, 
from lands so far away, bringers of His word, so that the runas might know the 
true God. For until then the runas had not wished to know God, nor to serve Him. 

It is for this, because of their previous faults, that God began to chastise the 
Incas, making them die, as well as the runas. And God did not do this simply by 
chance; He did it with His very great and insurpassable knowledge. The white men 
have therefore been the alguazils of God. It is for this that they came. 

As for what you were saying, that there were no thieves at that time, this was 
true in some regions only. And why? Because the Inca, even for the slightest theft, 
put to death the thief or whipped him cruelly. 

And at that time the Indians were still more greatly tormented: they raised and 
pastured the llamas of the Inca, they spun for his clothing, they made rugs for him, 
they cultivated and seeded his lands. For him and his strong men, they carried on 
their backs, from as far away as Cuzco, his corn, his sweet potatoes, all his food, un- 
til their shoulders rotted beneath their burdens, and neither the Inca nor his agents 
gave them any payment whatever. And when they carried less than the fixed 
quantity to Cuzco or to the granaries, was the Inca’s punishment slight? No: even 
death. .. . Truly, my son, is that what you call the good life? 

And besides this suffering, for failing to adore the true God and also for other 
faults, the souls of all of them went to hell. This, you prefer not to know; you 
would rather not admit it: this is why you only pretend to be Christians, delivering 
your own souls to your enemy the demon. . 
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Ah, my sons, there is a word whose possibility and rightness is not open to con- 
tradiction: we are all created by God, we are the flock of Jesus Christ, son of God. 
He is our true shepherd, who feeds us through His word that we may be saved by 
it, and that we may be led on high, through the golden gate, to the land where we 
are destined not to die. While in the life you are leading, the accursed and lying 
devil is your shepherd, who will lead you through his lies to the torments of hell. 

Believe this with all your heart, spit out the devil; as for the sorcerer and the 
sorceress who lie to you in order to fill their bellies, reject them too and follow 
God alone, Jesus Christ, for it is He who truly searches for you endlessly. May He 
grant you His grace in this world, and in heaven, life happy and eternal. Amen. 
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ASA EARRING NR 


Arvid Brodersen 


NATIONAL CHARACTER: 


AN OLD PROBLEM RE-EXAMINED 


Human groups, such as families, tribes, and nations, are often perceived as 
possessing mental qualities and characteristics more or less common to the 
group as a whole. This ancient tendency to attribute properties of per- 
sonality or individuality to human aggregates is particularly strong nowa- 
days with regard to nations, the basic units of political action in this age of 
nationalism and internationalism. 

In the recent UNESCO study by W. Buchanan and H. Cantril, How 
Nations See Each Other (1953), based on an eight-nation sample, few find- 
ings are more revealing than the low frequency of respondents who declare 
themselves unable to characterize their own nation. All but a very small 
proportion gave their views freely when asked to describe the character of 
their countrymen. When this same question was asked with regard to a 
series of other nationalities, the “Don’t know”’ responses (“impossible to 
characterize”) were in some cases much more frequent—up to 71 per cent 
as in the case of the German sample in regard to the Chinese; in others 
again very low—down to 3 per cent as in the western European responses 
regarding the United States. These variations are assumed to reflect dif- 
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ferences in the degree of familiarity of nations with each other, depending 
on their mutual relationships over time, their physical proximity or dis- 
tance, and so on. 

The Buchanan-Cantril study, being “‘a study in public opinion” only, 
is, however, not concerned with the question whether or not, or how far, 
the views held by members of various nations are correct in the sense of 
representing the various national characters objectively. It hardly even dis- 
cusses whether or not there exists such a thing in non-subjective reality. 
Admittedly, the method used in the study (choice of twelve predeter- 
mined adjectives like “hard-working,” “brave,” “cruel,” “backward,” 
etc.) has its limitations even in gauging opinion. It is neither intended for 
character analysis nor would it have been adequate. 

The study is, however, concerned with something else, namely, the 
significance of the views and opinions recorded for the problem of inter- 
national understanding. How far do they—whether in themselves “true” 
or “false” —indicate friendship, sympathy, and respect, how far tensions 
and hostility, between the nations in question? To measure this, the au- 
thors compute “friendliness scores” for the nations surveyed by weighing 
the frequencies of positive (friendly) adjective choices against those of 
negative (unfriendly) choices. As one would expect, it turns out that there 
is more friendliness between some nations than between others. It also 
turns out that the nations surveyed show the highest “friendliness score” in 
relation to themselves: in all but one case each of them estimated its own 
worth higher, in some cases much higher, than that of the other peoples. 
From this it would appear that nations tend to be Narcissi when viewing 
themselves. How far this is true as a general rule was, however, again 
clearly outside the scope of the study here under discussion. In everyday 
conversation one sometimes hears references to peoples who in their rela- 
tions to others are believed to be moved by “‘inferiority feelings,” “self- 
hatred,” etc. Obviously, the psychodynamics of nationalism need to be 
studied by more extensive opinion surveys, perhaps on the model of the 
pilot studies by Cantril and his associates, but supplemented by research in 
depth by other methods. 

The topic of the present essay is not the problem of international friend- 
liness, or the psychology of nationalism as such, but rather the problem 
whether in fact there exist mental characteristics which are common to all 
or most individuals in a national population in such a fashion that one is 
justified in using terms like “‘national character” or the “personality” of a 
people. In this particular context it is immaterial whether that character or 
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any single characteristic that may be part of a people’s mental makeup is 
good, bad, or indifferent from the point of view of international under- 
standing. All that matters is the reality of human nature itself, as manifested 
in the mental structures of nations, be they mutually similar or dissimilar, 
friendly or hostile. 

The popular assumption is, as I stated at the outset, that there is in fact 
such a thing as national character, and most individuals when asked express 
rather definite ideas about the character of the people they belong to as 
well as other nations with whom they are more or less familiar. These 
ideas are indeed definite, to the extent of having become fixed stereotypes, 
like “the proud Spaniard,” “the polite Frenchman,” “the optimistic Amer- 
ican,” and “the practical Englishman.” There is a vast variety of these 
ready-made generalizations and images in the folklore or—perhaps better 
—the collective consciousness of most nations. What are we to make of 
them from a scientific point of view? How far are they valid? How far are 
they mere myths, expressing popular illusions or self-delusions about the 
human nature of nations? 

On the basis of the attempts hitherto made to explore the problem of 
national character scientifically, students seem to agree that, while popular 
images contain much that cannot be confirmed, there is in many of them a 
kernel of truth, a core of valid concepts that have been developed from 
common-sense knowledge acquired through a people’s historical experi- 
ence with itselfand others. The process of forming common-sense ideas of 
this kind can be traced back as far as recorded history goes. It may indeed 
be part of the universal drama in which peoples face each other in their 
fated roles as neighbors or strangers, as friends or enemies, as conquerors 
or vanquished. We must assume that ideas like these are originally con- 
ceived by individuals and then through social communication, spoken and 
written, deposited within the collectivity and circulated as common cur- 
rency. Where, for instance, do we find character portraits of nations more 
lucid and penetrating than that by Tacitus of ancient Germany; or that by 
Snorre, the saga historian, of the old Norse peoples; or those of the great 
nineteenth-century Russian novelists, foremost Dostoevski, of their own 
people? And where in our own day do we find more strikingly brilliant 
national character studies than those by writers like André Siegfried, S. de 
Madariaga, or Harold Nicolson? Yet, while paying homage to the masters, 
we will not forget that anonymous forces and unknown individuals are 
also at work forming the current images of nations. It is indeed a question 
whether the masters do not to a large extent draw upon the nameless 
sources for their insights. 
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Apart, however, from the level of expression, what is it that prompts 
men to make generalizations of this sort? We may assume that idle curios- 
ity is at play in some cases. More often the driving force is probably of a 
political nature in the widest sense of the term. Nations are facing each 
other on the world arena in competition, in conflict, or in relations of 
peaceful exchange. The desire to know one’s selfand one’s own capabilities 
as a people and to predict the attitudes, habits, and behavior patterns of 
other powers is an important motive in the minds of leaders and policy- 
makers, especially in times of crises. By way of illustration I shall quote a 
few examples of this type of political imagery. 

Rightly or wrongly, the Soviet rulers are believed to be “keen judges 
of human psychology” (G. Kennan), particularly as it applies to their own 
people. That they are at least very much concerned with this problem has 


been admirably documented by Nathan Leites in his book A Study of 


Bolshevism (1953). From this I borrow the following two quotations from 
Lenin, which may serve to illustrate the point. 


We are not creating “human material” for ourselves, but are taking, and cannot 
refuse, what is given to us. Without this we cannot live [1902]. 

Our general weakness may be connected with the Slavic character, with the fact 
that we are insufficiently persistent, that we persevere insufficiently to the end in the 
pursuit of a given aim [1919]. 


My second example comes from Max Weber, the great sociologist and 
political scientist of the German language. Students of his have found that 
in his scientific writings he rejected such conceptions as “national charac- 
ter” or “folk spirit,” which figured so prominently in the German schol- 
arly literature of his time. Yet in the dark days of November, 1918, when 
after the military defeat, which he had calmly foreseen as inevitable, a 
violent social revolution threatened to make total chaos of Germany, he 
wrote this sentence (in a letter to his mother): “Anyhow, the nation as 
such is nevertheless a people of discipline [ein Disziplinvolk].” Ultimately, 
his faith in the future of his country found support in a generalized idea of 
the people’s character. 

From Churchill’s speech during the secret Parliament session on Decem- 
ber 10, 1942, comes another example. In order to explain the complicated 
situation of the French in regard to the Allied campaign in North Africa, 
he proposed to examine certain aspects of French mentality: 


I am not at all defending or still less eulogizing this French mentality. But it 
would be very foolish not to try to understand what is passing in other people's 
minds and what are the secret springs of action to which they respond. The Al- 
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mighty in His infinite wisdom did not see fit to create Frenchmen in the image of 
Englishmen. 


Finally, it may be appropriate to cite an instance of quite recent date. 
The following is a remark in a press report by an American correspondent 
in London on the emerging British policy toward a united Europe: “The 
British are a pragmatic people. As such, they will move slowly, accepting 
those aspects of European political and economic unification that they 
believe will work” (New York Times, April 21, 1957). 

Examples of this type of statement could be multiplied ad infinitum. 
And if one were to attempt an analysis of national character interpretations 
as they occur on all levels in speech and writing of nations like France, 
England, Germany, Russia, or even a relative newcomer to history like 
the United States, one would have on his hands a formidable task in each 
case. The material on France alone would, if collected, probably fill a 
medium-sized library. 

In addition to this wealth of statements on national characters and char- 
acteristics to be found in the writings of novelists, historians, biographers, 
and scholarly men of affairs of all literate countries throughout the ages, 
there exists a small body of systematic statements of very recent origin. 
These have been developed notably in the United States and Britain during 
the last fifteen years or so and are based on hypotheses of modern social 
science. It is the purpose of this paper to discuss these recent studies, mainly 
with regard to their theoretical and methodological foundations. 

The studies in question originally grew out of the policy and intelligence 
needs of the Western allies during World War II. Their objective was to 
achieve a fuller understanding of the Allied nations in order to improve 
inter-Allied working relations and of enemy nations in order to strengthen 
the political and psychological capabilities of the West in the total war in 
which it was engaged. As examples of the first category one may cite 
Margaret Mead’s book published in America under the title And Keep 
Your Powder Dry, in England as The American Character (1942), as well as 
her study, “The American Troops and the British Community” (1944). 
Of the second category, there is a long series of books and papers; it may 
suffice here to mention the studies on the Germans by Henry V. Dicks, 
Kurt Lewin, Erik H. Erikson, Richard Brickner, and Robert H. Lowie, 
and later studies by David Rodnick, Bertram Schaffner, and others; on the 
Japanese those by Ruth Benedict, Geoffrey Gorer, and Douglas Haring. 
The cold war, 1948 and afterward, gave rise to an intensified interest in the 
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mentality of the Russians, and a number of national character studies from 
this recent period deal with the people of Russia. (For a special analysis and 
a bibliography of this group of studies see my article, “Der russische 
Volkscharakter,” Kélner Zeitschr. f. Soziologie u. Sozialpsychologie [1956].) 
The last decade also saw the publication of studies on Western nations, 
such as G. Gorer’s The American People (1948) and Exploring English Char- 
acter (1955) and D. Rodnick’s The Norwegians (1955). On the whole, how- 
ever, the productive impetus which started this trend of research seems to 
have all but spent itself by now; the scholars most actively connected with 
it have turned to other subjects. Some of the reasons why, temporarily at 
least, this chapter may be drawing to its close should become clearer as we 
survey its underpinnings in general theory and method. 

The studies here referred to did not originate in any of the schools of 
psychology or sociology but rather in a school of cultural anthropology 
influenced by neo-Freudian depth psychology. The general postulates 
upon which they are based have aptly been termed “psychocultural” 
hypotheses, since their decisive point is the interdependence of two major 
variables: “psyche,” currently called rather “personality,” and “culture.” 
The interaction of these twin forces is sometimes expressed in terms of 
near-identity, as “personality-in-culture” or “culture-in-personality.” The 
two are seen principally as members of each other rather than as separate 
and independent entities. Their definition can roughly be summarized in 
the following general propositions: 

1. The culture of a human group is defined as a more or less complex 
configuration of behavior patterns. These are not merely an accumulation 
of different and separate traits but form a structure, a Gestalt, with a 
“strain toward consistency” (F. Kluckhohn), and show a relative con- 
stancy or at least a resistance against change. 

2. A personality is defined as the totality of mental characteristics in a 
human individual. Within it, two major structural components are in- 
tegrated into a functioning organization (person): the idiosyncratic per- 
sonality and the “basic personality” (A. Kardiner). While the former is 
unique in each individual case, the latter includes characteristics which are 
typical or common within the social group. Depending on the size of the 
social universe in question, these traits are therefore shared by a larger or 
smaller number of individuals. ‘ 

3. It is in the basic personality that we must look for national character- 
istics, these being mental traits shared by individuals of the same nation- 
ality. 
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4. Basic personality characteristics (behavior patterns: dispositions, con- 
ceptions, modes of relating to others, etc.) are acquired through a proc- 
ess of learning during the life-career of each individual person. National 
characteristics typically are learned cultural behavior in the sense of being 
formed as the socially required personality traits, in accordance with the 
prevailing patterns of the culture, its ethos and institutions. 

5. A most important phase of this learning process is believed to be that 
connected with the individual’s initial socialization in early infancy. The 
habits established at this stage by the treatment of the child through its 
parents and elders—differential reward and punishment, etc.—is believed 
to influence all subsequent learning and hence to be of predominant im- 
portance in forming the personality. The linkage between culture and per- 
sonality is therefore largely (though not fully) explained in terms of the 
cultural regularities of child training and childhood experience in a given 
society. This crucial part of the psychocultural hypothesis may best be 
summarized in the words of R. Linton: 


The concept of basic personality types . . . [involves] several different elements. 
It rests upon the following postulates: 

1. That the individual’s early experiences exert a lasting effect upon his per- 
sonality, especially upon the development of his projective systems. 

2. That similar experiences will tend to produce similar personality configura- 
tions in the individuals who are subjected to them. 

3. That the techniques which the members of any society employ in the care and 
rearing of children are culturally patterned and will tend to be similar, although 
never identical, for various families within the society. 

4. That the culturally patterned techniques for the care and rearing of children 
differ from one society to another. 

If these postulates are correct, and they seem to be supported by a wealth of 
evidence, it follows: 

1. That the members of any given society will have many elements of early 
experience in common. 

2. That as a result of this they will have many elements of personality in com- 
mon. 

3. That since the early experience of individuals differs from one society to an- 
other, the personality norms for various societies will also differ [R. Linton, Preface 
to A. Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers of Society (1945)]. 


When social scientists apply hypotheses such as these to the study of the 
national character or the typical behavior patterns of a certain people, they 
refer to broad tendencies and regularities in the mental makeup and life- 
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style of the culture and people in question. In so doing, they are not sug- 
gesting that a certain single characteristic, or any number of these, could 
not be present at all in another culture. On the contrary, taken singly, 
every characteristic is universal in the sense in which it is true that “human 
nature is always the same.” What is unique in a national character, there- 
fore, lies not in its components taken singly as such but rather in the com- 
position as a whole, the “ensemble of its regularities” (N. Leites). While 
the elements remain the same, the total character configurations may vary 
enormously, depending on the combination, emphasis, suppression, and 
interaction of those elements. In exploring, for instance, Russian character 
and behavior according to this general theory, one would not look for 
nationally typical single characteristics so much as for the typically Russian 
way of organizing such basic and universal human traits as “the needs for 
food, love, sex, mastery over objects, etc.” (H. V. Dicks), into the total 
cultural personality which is characteristically Russian. It is assumed, then, 
that this syndrome will be found to exist, more or less, in the personality 
makeup of most normal individuals in the population. This assumption 
does not imply that there are no individual personality differences. Quite 
the contrary. It is only hypothesized that there are, by and large, in most 
individual personalities throughout the population or cultural area certain 
“broad tendencies and regularities” which are more or less common to all 
and are, as it were, “built into” each individual however much he or she 
may, as an ideosyncratic and in this sense unique personality, differ from 
everybody else. 

The dual emphasis of these general propositions on (1) culturally or so- 
cially learned behavior patterns and (2) early events in the individual’s life 
as the decisive elements in a scientific theory of national character has cer- 
tain methodological implications to which we shall now turn our atten- 
tion. 

We find in the first place that the studies here under review fall into two 
broad categories in regard to the type of data to which they refer. Thus 
there is, on the one hand, a group of studies based primarily on human 
data; on the other, a group based on cultural data. The distinction, how- 
ever, is obviously only a matter of research methodology, since both 
groups are predicated on the general theory of personality and culture. In 
both groups we find a variety of specific techniques of data-gathering and 
of analysis. I shall mention the most important. 

Prominent among the techniques used in the first category of studies 
(based on human data) are (1) direct or indirect field observation, e.g., in 
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order to obtain primary data on child-rearing in a given society for an 
interpretation of typical adult personality characteristics as related to these 
data; (2) direct clinical analysis of adult individuals, e.g., with a view to 
establishing psychocultural factors and events in their early life that may 
have affected the development of their present personalities; and (3) mass 
observation of large samples by interview and questionnaire methods in 
order to obtain attitude data in statistically significant numbers from which 
to discover typical characteristics known or unconsciously revealed by 
respondents. 

The specific research techniques employed in the second group vary 
according to the kind of cultural objects selected for investigation. The 
choices here are many. Technically speaking, the task is always to interpret 
symbolic materials (verbal and non-verbal) in terms of their projective 
meanings, that is, in this case as expressions of psychocultural characteris- 
tics. (The intrinsic meanings, which are the main concern of the student of 
cultural products as such, are of secondary importance in this context.) 
Materials believed to be capable of this type of interpretation are “collec- 
tive documents” (Inkeles and Levinson) with a wide circulation in a so- 
ciety, such as folk tales, religious works, popular books and magazines, and 
such widely distributed pictorial material as films. Similarly, a national 
idiom, the spoken and written language itself, may yield insights into 
psychological characteristics of a people. 

In order to illustrate the main types of the procedures to which I have 
just referred, I shall cite a few examples from the literature on this subject. 

In his paper, “Some Aspects of Navaho Infancy and Early Childhood” 
(1947), C. Kluckhohn employs the anthropologist’s method of field ob- 
servation, recording in hour-by-hour detail events occurring in the daily 
life of a Navaho Indian community, especially the overt behavior and 
treatment of children, and combining this method with psychoanalytic 
hypotheses of personality formation and the impact of childhood experi- 
ences. (I shall return to this particular study on a later page.) Margaret 
Mead in her imaginative study of the American character builds her analy- 
sis in large part on observations of child-parent and especially mother-child 
relations in the typical United States family. She makes the point that cer- 
tain basic characteristics of adult American personality, such as success 
orientation, competitiveness, “boasting,” etc., are psychoculturally rooted 
in the conditional nature of parental love peculiar to that society. Ameri- 
can children feel, according to Mead, “anxiety as to whether they will be 
successful in keeping their parents’ love,” since this will be given to them 
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only on the condition that they deserve it by fulfilling certain performance 
standards and achieving the goals set for them. This hypothesis was partly 
elaborated by C. and F. Kluckhohn in their paper, “American Culture: 
Generalized Orientations and Class Patterns” (1946), especially with re- 
gard to the American orientation on “effort and optimism.” The psycho- 
cultural source of American “optimism” is believed to be the fact that 
the goals and standards which are set up before the child as conditions of 
parental love are normally well within the child’s capacity and have a 
good chance of being fulfilled with some, but not too much, effort. 

Further applications of the anthropological field observation method, 
although at a distance, through informants, may be seen in two studies by 
an English scholar, Geoffrey Gorer: “Themes in Japanese Character,” an 
essay (1943), and The People of Great Russia, a book (with John Rickman 
[1949]). Among the features in childhood experience which Gorer ex- 
amines in both of these cultures are various restrictions of body move- 
ments imposed by social custom. In the case of the Japanese these consist in 
the fact that the baby is carried “spread-eagled” on the back of his mother 
or older siblings during the first two years of his life; that the child is care- 
fully taught how to sit correctly and keep quiet in uncomfortable posi- 
tions; and that, because the Japanese house is “dangerous for a baby” (built 
of fragile material and heated with open charcoal burners), the child “has 
to ‘learn’ its home completely, until, even when burdened, there is no risk 
of stepping where he should not.” Gorer suggests that there may be some 
causal connection between these early forms of body discipline and certain 
general orientations of adult Japanese character, such as “the often noted 
impassivity (inscrutability)” and the “‘anxiety about the etiquette of sitting 
and. bowing.” 

In the case of the Russians, Gorer speculates about the characterological 
impact of swaddling babies during the first nine months of their lives. He 
suggests that this severe restriction of body mobility may contribute to the 
development of typically Russian patterns of aggression, frustration, and 
hostility and that the alternating experiences of total restraint and of free- 
dom of movement (when the baby is unswaddled for feeding and bathing) 
may have some causal relation to the ambivalence syndrome noted by 
many observers of adult Russian behavior. Gorer describes it as follows: 

They tend to oscillate suddenly and unpredictably from one attitude to its con- 
trary, especially from violence to gentleness, from excessive activity to passivity, 


from orgiastic indulgence to ascetic abstemiousness. . . . They also tend to oscillate 
between unconscious fears of isolation and loneliness, and an absence of feelings of 
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individuality so that the self is, as it were, merged with its peers in a “soul-collec- 
2 9° 
tive. 


Clinical analysis of adult individuals has been used only in rare cases 
until now, a fact which is to be regretted, since this method, while the most 
expensive, is probably also the most productive. The work of Henry V. 
Dicks, a British psychiatrist, on German and Russian subjects must be men- 
tioned under this heading. His studies were published in the papers “Some 
Psychological Studies of the German Character” (1950) and ‘“‘Observa- 
tions on Contemporary Russian Behaviour’ (1952). In the case of the Ger- 
man study, the subjects were recently captured prisoners of war interned in 
Britain (1942); in the case of the Russian study, Soviet Russian defectors 
recently arrived in western Europe (1951-52). In both, the technique of 
investigation was that of intensive, prolonged, and repeated personal inter- 
views. A point of special and at the time practical interest in regard to the 
Germans was the psychological exploration of the Nazi mentality and its 
relationship to German character in general. On this point, Dicks finds that 
“the Nazi is not a separate species of human being, but harbours in concen- 
trated form some of the most distorted characteristics of the basic ‘political’ 
personality of Germany.” This distortion of the normal personality type he 
describes as “‘a character disorder distinguished by psychological imma- 
turity which Fromm had called the sado-masochistic or authoritarian char- 
acter.” Far from maintaining that the Germans are the only nation capable 
of fostering the Nazi mentality (“the sabre-rattling, arrogant, politically 
obscurantic, bigoted and xenophobic personality exists among us all”), he 
still believes the German character to be especially vulnerable to this type 
of distortion and disorder. This is due to basic personality traits, generated 
in normal German parent-child relations; the submissiveness under the 
dominating father-figure, which Dicks thinks “explains much of the love 
of hierarchy, of knowing one’s place, of insistence on rank and title, that 
was so characteristic of German social institutions”; further the consequent 
“repression of the tender tie with the devoted, despised but idealized 
mother” from which comes “much of that sentimental longing for a lost 
happiness and promised land . . . the emotional difficulties of adolescence, 
the introspective, tormented self-dissection, the devaluation of women 
too.” 

In his Russian study Dicks again applies the concepts and imaginative 
insights of psychoanalysis. Like Gorer and others, he stresses the am- 
bivalence in Russian character, also in regard to authority, the oscillations 
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between submissiveness, even servility, and ‘‘an anarchic demand for 
abolition of all bounds and limitations,” a trait quite different from Ger- 
man authoritarianism. (Dicks, incidentally, omits reference to Gorer’s 
swaddling theory, although he otherwise quotes this author frequently and 
approvingly.) The characteristic form which aggression takes in Russian 
personality is another topic in Dicks’s analysis. Especially important, also 
from the point of view of national character theory in general, is the dis- 
tinction he makes between two different basic character structures in Rus- 
sia: the original character of the peasantry and the secondary character of 
the elites. He is concerned with the interrelations of these two elements 
which together and in their polarization make up the Russian character as 
a whole. He describes the first according to the psychological formula 
“oral-ambivalent,” the second as “‘anal-compulsive,” and interprets con- 
temporary Russian behavior in terms of a tension and interaction between 
these antithetical basic orientations. His interpretation, which I have dis- 
cussed in detail elsewhere, is at least highly suggestive, especially with re- 
gard to the problem of the Russian people’s attitude toward political au- 
thority and the present Soviet rulers. He again avoids any rash over- 
generalization of the type often found in Western political journalism— 
that Russia will always adhere to some form of socialism, since, as one 
writer recently said, “the subordination of the individual to society is in 
the Russians’ blood.”’ (Others refer, with exactly the same effect, to “race” 
in this connection.) Dicks of course notes the authoritarian strain in Rus- 
sian character, but he also stresses its limitations: the angry protest against 
being bullied by bosses and bureaucrats, the silent withdrawal into the 
intimate sphere, the need for privacy, for being left alone, even the need 
for alcohol. Normal Russians, he seems to imply, no more “have to be” 
forever subject to Communist domination than normal Germans “‘had to 
be’’ Nazis. 

The method of mass observation was recently applied in a study of Eng- 
lish character by Geoffrey Gorer (1955). This is an analysis of five thousand 
questionnaires which had been filled in and returned by people all over the 
country. The long and elaborate questionnaire was so constructed as to 
probe into characterologically strategic areas, such as home and family 
life; relations to friends and neighbors; the problems of adolescence and of 
growing up; ideas and facts concerning love and sex; marital attitudes and 
relations; the treatment and training of children; ideas on law and order; 
and religious beliefs and practices. 

Gorer approached his data with certain working assumptions, the cru- 
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cial one being that “‘the central problem for the understanding of the Eng- 
lish character is the problem of aggression.” To him, “the control of ag- 
gression, when carried to such remarkable lengths . . . calls for an explana- 
tion.” Another assumption, related to this, was that “English people are 
shy and afraid of strangers, and consequently very lonely.” The problem 
of control of aggression he links with the psychological function and the 
public image of the police, venturing the hypothesis that the Englishman’s 
superego is the policeman. 

Based on these assumptions, the study, in the words of an English re- 
viewer, 


yielded Mr. Gorer few surprises. . . . The police were even more popular than he 
expected; loneliness was even more widespread; above all, concern with aggression 
and its control stood out triumphantly. The high value set on marriage, the low 
value set on sex (except negatively, as a source of trouble), the extreme haziness or 
absence of religious belief among over half of the respondents, coupled with super- 
stition concerning mascots, lucky numbers, horoscopes; the accent on “fairness”’; all 
these were much as expected. From this material and from that concerned with 
daily life, recreation and social contacts, there emerges a fairly uniform and de- 
cidedly dreary picture of a society in which most people’s vital forces are so concen- 
trated on restraining their aggressive urges that little is left for anything else—except 
in wartime, when aggression, legitimately canalised, can produce an outburst of 
energy astonishing to friend and foe alike [Economist, August 13, 1955]. 


Brief mention should be made, finally, of at least a few representative 
studies involving various methods of analyzing cultural objects and docu- 
ments. German and Russian character have, for instance, been examined on 
the basis of fictional films produced and widely acclaimed in those coun- 
tries: G. Bateson’s “‘Cultural and Thematic Analysis of Fictional Films” 
(1942); S. Kracauer’s From Caligari to Hitler (1947); and E. H. Erikson’s 
The Legend of Maxim Gorky’s Youth (1950). Other materials used in Ger- 
man character studies are the book Mein Kampf (E. H. Erikson’s “‘Hitler’s 
Imagery and German Youth” [1942]); German dramatic plays (D. V. 
McGranahan and J. Wayne’s “German and American Traits Reflected in 
Popular Drama” [1948]); and the German language as such (J. Thorner’s 
“German Words, German Personality, and Protestantism” [1945]). As an 
example of refined technique of content analysis applied to the study of 
American national character should be mentioned M. Wolfenstein and 
N. Leites’ book Movies (1950). While mainly referring to American data, 
it also offers valuable comparative observations on French and British 
character as reflected in this medium. 
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A complete critical evaluation of the modern school of national char- 
acter studies would require a far more detailed examination of their sub- 
stantive aspects than is possible within the space of an essay. All I can offer 
here, therefore, are some evaluative comments with reference to certain 
aspects of theory and methodology discussed on these pages. 

The school always was a subject of controversy among social scientists. 
It has its supporters, who appreciate its useful contributions, while ad- 
mitting that not all is up to the best standards, and who believe in its future 
potentialities. It also has its antagonists, rejecting the approach in general 
and heaping ridicule on specific features, such as Gorer’s “swaddling hy- 
pothesis,” etc. I do not intend to enter the controversy here but shall rather 
try to weigh against each other what appear to me to be the points of 
strength and the points of weakness in the school’s theoretical and meth- 
odological approach. 

First the points of weakness. There are many unresolved difficulties. The 
school originated, as we recall, among anthropologists, the late Ruth Bene- 
dict being one of its pioneers. Now it is true that anthropologists are stu- 
dents of cultures, but their specific skills apply to non-literate societies of 
small size and relatively simple organization. What happens when this 
technique, which may serve admirably in the case of primitive patterns of 
culture, is applied to the character structure of a large, complex society like 
Russia, Germany, or the United States? Benedict herself initially expressed 
doubts about establishing patterns for more complex cultures, yet she later 
encouraged this trend of research and undertook a major study of modern 
Japan, published under the title The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (1946). 

The fundamental difficulty in coping with highly differentiated cultures 
has not been overcome in any of the national character studies to date. A 
few attempts have been made to advance from oversimplified schemata 
to constructs involving a somewhat greater number of variables; thus 
H. V. Dicks in his study of the Russians operates with two interrelated 
basic character structures rather than one. Even this may be far from ade- 
quate, and many societies may require a detailed analysis of numerous 
subgroups (social classes, ethnic groups, etc.) and subcultures (professions, 
religions, etc.) to explore the variety of basic personalities which make up 
the total character structure of a nation. This type of multivariate analysis, 
however, represents a task of staggering dimensions, for which the social 
sciences at this time still lack many of the essential requisites. It may take 
decades of large-scale, patient research, especially, I believe, in the field of 
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comparative sociology, to secure the foundations for studies of such com- 
plexity. 

Another as yet unresolved difficulty lies in the psychological aspects of 
current theory and method. There is, we recall, a decisive emphasis on the 
processes of socialization and learning in the formative period of the indi- 
vidual’s life-career, especially infancy and early childhood. Experimental 
and clinical psychologists, like the group working at the Harvard Labora- 
tory of Human Development, who at present specialize in the study of 
these processes, maintain against the national character school that knowl- 
edge available at this time is not yet far enough advanced to permit conclu- 
sions and generalizations concerning the impact of child-training or child- 
hood experiences on psychological characteristics and behavior patterns of 
the average adult person in a society (cf. J. W. M. Whiting and I. L. Child, 
Child Training and Personality [1953]). Again it would seem that the school 
is, colloquially speaking, “running ahead” of the systematic, rigorously 
controlled research in current social science. 

A further serious difficulty in the same area of theory has to do with the 
relationship of childhood personality to adult personality. If it is true, as the 
saying goes, that “the child is the father of the man,” it is also true that the 
man often turns out to be a person quite different from his father. How are 
we, then, to understand his character in the light of what he was as a child? 
C. Kluckhohn in his study of the Navaho Indians was struck by a strange 
contradiction between the exceptionally happy and harmonious childhood 
and adolescent personalities and the sharply deviant adult pattern of suspi- 
cion and anxiety. This made him wonder whether there is not a tendency 
at present to overemphasize the early years, since decisive events, also in 
characterological terms, may occur later in life. However, very few, ifany, 
of the national character studies I have examined take this problem seri- 
ously into account. 

Another difficulty disturbs especially sociologists and scholars in social 
and intellectual history rather than psychologists. It stems, like the one I 
mentioned first, from the legacy of anthropology with which the school 
started out and specifically from the postulate of relative invariance or 
constancy over time, applied by anthropologists to the study of their 
proper subjects, the cultures of non-literate societies. Possibly the gravest 
criticism directed against the psychocultural character studies is that of 
“historylessness” in dealing with complex societies, where the analysis of 
change over time, of social causation, and of the forces and processes of 
history is indispensable. The solution of this difficulty, ifit is soluble, would 
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seem to lie not far from where I suggested we might have to look for the 
solution of the difficulty of handling highly differentiated (rather than 
simple) social structures: in a multivariate analysis of a complexity far 
beyond the capabilities of present theory and method. It would indeed 
seem that whatever further developments in social science are required for 
the adequate analysis of highly differentiated structures would also have to 
precede any successful analysis of history as sociocultural change occurring 
over time within and between such structures. 

Turning now to the points of strength, I hope that at least two of these 
should be evident from the preceding pages. That the national character 
studies have produced new insights and stimulated fresh thinking about an 
age-old problem no one could in fairness deny. More than that, perhaps, 
weighs another point: by virtue of the very difficulties they have revealed 
and the problems and research objectives they have thereby brought out, 
they have served the sciences well. For nothing is more essential to scien- 
tific progress than some hard intelligence of the terrain ahead and of what 
special equipment will be needed in order to traverse it. 

A third point of strength becomes visible only by comparing this new 
approach with the theories and methods applied to our problem in the 
past. I am not referring to the purely descriptive and phenomenological 
material to be found in abundance in the writings of scholars and psycho- 
logical novelists. I refer to theories and methods aiming at causal inter- 
pretation of the phenomena or explanation of their genesis. In this respect 
the new approach appears to be a first attempt at systematically reducing 
the problem of national character to researchable elements, thereby making 
it a scientific problem. This does not mean that there is any dearth of 
genetic theories in the literature before and outside the school I speak of. 
On the contrary, there are many such hypotheses, ascribing the formation 
of national and cultural characteristics to almost everything under the sun: 
race, geography (or, both together, Blut und Boden), climate, religion, his- 
tory, economic factors, great men, technology, ideology, etc. One or more 
of such master forces are explicitly or by implication assumed to be causa 
efficiens in producing and forming the character of nations. However, the 
literature includes, as far as I can see, no serious attempt at making any one 
of them the basis of a systematic national character analysis. This would 
have required a detailed and consistent set of theoretical propositions such 
as that described earlier in this paper. Instead, the master hypotheses appear 
as vague generalities or are tacitly taken for granted in statements which 
must remain impressionistic speculations, whatever the level of scholarship 
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otherwise. This approach certainly has its merits and can be productive 
especially in the hands of erudite and brilliant writers.’ It fills a need and is 
gratefully received, for people do want answers to these pressing questions 
about themselves and others; they love mirrors. Yet the new approach 
marks an important forward stride in that it identifies aspects of the prob- 
lem which are accessible to attack by experimental, clinical, and other 
rigorously scientific methods of research. These aspects are, as we saw, the 
events and processes of early socialization in childhood, of learning and 
training, as well as the phenomena observable in human relations, espe- 
cially inside the intimate groups of society. To have helped bring this ob- 
jective within the scientific field of vision remains perhaps the most impor- 
tant contribution of the national character school between 1940 and 1955. 
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Jean Cardinet 


ANALYSIS OF INTELLECTUAL 


PERFORMANCE 


Everyone knows of the existence of intelligence tests. This is, in fact, the 
only aspect of applied psychology that is familiar to the general public. 
However, not so many people know that these tests have been the object 
of protracted studies and are integrated into a highly mathematized con- 
ceptual system. Our intention is to give a summary outline of this area of 
research which attempts to analyze man’s performance, particularly in the 
area of the intellect. 

The normal process of thought is to go from the concrete to the abstract. 
Therefore it seems natural to base this outline on an actual example of re- 
search carried out in the domain of intelligence and motor co-ordination 
tests and to use these as a point of departure for more general principles. In 
the first place, the material used—the actual tests—has a history that is in 
itself revealing. Second, the method of analysis employed is also deserving 
of study because it implies a certain number of postulates that must be 
understood in order to interpret the results it makes possible. Let us fa- 
miliarize ourselves, then, with a typical factor analysis like the one made 
at the University of Neuchatel in 1956." 


. 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 


1. J. P. Boss, “Recherches sur la validation de la batterie d’orientation professionelle 
G.A.T.B.,” Revue suisse de psychologie (in press). 
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A total of 330 fifteen-year-old boys attending primary and secondary 
schools and hailing from both urban and rural areas participated in this ex- 
periment. They took the ..tteen tests that make up the well-known General 
Aptitude Test Battery, perfected by the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. These tests were translated into French and adapted by the Institut de 
Psychologie of Neuchatel. They includcd intelligence tests of arithmetic 
reasoning, knowledge of vocabulary, numerical computation, perception 
of relationships in space, the matching of geometrical forms, and a com- 
parison of lists with an eye to detecting divergences. There were also man- 
ual tests: precise drawings with a pencil, assembling small mechanical 
pieces, and rearranging of pegs. 

Let us examine, for illustrative purposes, examples of the questions on 
some of these tests: 


1. Arithmetical reasoning 


It takes a half-hour to complete a task. How many times can one accomplish the 
same task in eight hours? Answer: 16 times. 


2. Knowledge of vocabulary: 


Indicate the two words that have either the same or the opposite meaning: 
(a) great; (b) vast; (c) dry; (d) slow. Answer: “great” and “vast.” 


3. Perception of relations in space: 

On the left is a plane geometric figure and on the right are four drawings in 
perspective, one of which represents the volume which the figure on the left exe- 
cutes in pliant congruity. Check that figure. 

On the left, a star; on the right, these figures: (a) pyramid; (b) cube; (c) truncated 
cone; (d) cylinder. Answer: pyramid. 


4. Matching of geometric forms: 


At the top of the page appears a large number of complex geometric figures. 
The same figures are reproduced at the bottom, but in disorder and in any position 
whatsoever. Locate in the bottom group each figure that appears at the top. 


5. Comparison of lists: 
Two lists of names are written side by side. Tell whether the names are the same 
or different. 


(a) (b) Answer 
Barron, S. A. Barron, S. A. The same 
Henri Stenier Henri Steiner Different 
Meunier, J. P. Meunier, J. F. Different 
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6. Series to complete: 


Find the letter which completes a series. The law of succession is different each 
time. 


CBACBAC..... on .B 
AZBYCXD.... .W 
CRAFEDI. ........... ST ae 


The fifteen scores obtained from cach boy were correlated in an effort 
to determine in what measure the classification of the subjects in one test 
resembled their classification in each of the other tests. A statistical index, 
the coefficient of correlation, expresses the degree of resemblance. In all, a 
table of 105 coefficients of correlation was thus computed. From that table 
four factors were extracted (the significance of the word “factor” will be 
explained later) which presented in a condensed form all the information 
revealed by the correlations. The interrelationship of the tests could thus be 
attributed to four underlying “aptitudes”: 

1. Scholastic: relating to verbal tests and mental calculation 

2. Technical: enabling one to perceive quickly the characteristic aspects of ob- 
jects or of their appearance and to analyze geometric forms on a plane surface or in 
space 

3 and 4. Motor: the first relating to movement in the pencil drawings and the 
second to the manipulation of objects 


Here, in a few words, we have a summary of the main points of a theo- 
retical study on mental tests that required a year of work. The uninitiated 
will perhaps be surprised at the extent of the effort involved. Further- 
more, because he is ignorant of the context of the research, the amount 
of information he will derive from it will be very slight indeed. There- 
fore, we shall now attempt to review the various aspects of such a study 
in order to evaluate its contribution in terms of our earlier knowledge, to 
discover in what direction we can expect these studies to develop, and to 
suggest what conception we can have at present in regard to individual 
differences in intellectual functioning. 


I. TESTS OF PERFORMANCE 

The tests chosen for this study are the result of a long evolution. It was only 
at the beginning of the present century that the first socially useful intelli- 
gence test was devised—the Binet-Simon. Doubtless a certain number of 
tests had already been employed during the nineteenth century, based on 
diverse theories about intelligence, but what stood out was their lack of 
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relationship to intelligence—something universally assumed yet so difficult 
to discern. The Binet-Simon, instead of using ready-made ideas as a point 
of departure, attempted for the first time to conform to experimental 
realities. From 1905 on, Binet selected a certain number of tests on the basis 
of three criteria. They had to take into account the age of the children, dif- 
ferentiating between the oldest and the youngest; correspond to their 
scholastic achievements, differentiating between students with the highest 
grades and the rest; and, finally, be in accord with the spontaneous judg- 
ment of people who knew the child in his family setting. These tests were 
for the most part drawn from everyday situations. It became quickly ap- 
parent that they were altogether superior to hitherto available devices for 
evaluating intelligence. 

This experimental attitude and orientation in regard to the problems of 
daily life characterized the second phase of intelligence tests. These were 
modeled as closely as possible on situations relating to professional or 
school life. For example, tests given to bus-drivers required them to react 
simultaneously to very varied stimuli, while those given to office workers 
involved arithmetic, classification, a knowledge of spelling, etc. This 
method produced good, practical results which made possible sound pre- 
dictions about the future performance of the examinees. But protracted re- 
search on the validation of tests for each category of work was needed, and 
this limited their applicability to large firms, where jobs were numerous 
enough to make statistical studies possible. On the other hand, this method 
also led to an abundance of tests, because each new situation required at 
least one new test. Thousands, therefore, were published before 1930, al- 
though nobody, not even their authors, knew what they measured but 
only that they had some special prognostic value. 

Obviously, some simplification was necessary. The systematic studies of 
validation for the selection of tests having proved impractical in many 
situations, it was now up to factor analysis to select tests that measured a 
certain type of behavior. All these profusely improvised tests had, neces- 
sarily, many points in common. The same basic capacities, although vary- 
ing in degree, were required in most of them. Factor analysis, invented by 
Spearman and generalized by Thurstone, made it possible to determine 
experimentally the “fundamental aptitudes,” the “dimensions of the 
mind,” as well as to choose the best tests for each dimension. 

The study which we have selected by way of illustration utilized a fac- 
torial battery. The tests chosen were those that showed the maximum rela- 
tionship to certain of the principal factors of intelligence. They attempted 
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to measure ten areas. These areas were, on the specific mental level, reason- 
ing, verbal comprehension, numerical aptitude, spatial visualization in two 
or three dimensions, perception of forms, and speed of perception; and, on 
the level of motor co-ordination, accuracy of aim, motor rapidity, dex- 
terity of fingers, and manual skill. 

The advantage of these factorial tests is, in the first place, that we know 
what they measure. Nothing is more difficult than to apprehend subjec- 
tively the function required for a specific mental task. For example, many 
examinations that were supposed to measure reasoning proved to be tests 
of verbal comprehension only because the instructions were difficult to 
understand. Inversely, tests designed to measure the comprehension of dif- 
ficult texts provided evidence of the reasoning necessary to deduce the true 
meaning of the words employed. Only factor analysis made it possible 
to relate individual differences in the showing of the examinees to the 
known sources of variation. 

The second advantage of these tests is that, with the help of a relatively 
small number of questions, they enable us to range over the same area 
covered by almost all the earlier tests. 

Finally, the analytical character of such tests makes it possible to sub- 
divide mental performance into rather narrow and well-defined cate- 
gories. This in turn enables us to establish profiles for each examinee; and, 
since it is likewise possible to fix the requisite profiles for each category of 
endeavor, rational vocational guidance becomes conceivable. Instead of 
employing a different test for each profession, the same ones can be used 
for all occupations, provided only that the coefficients of importance as- 
signed to each test are modified according to the profession in question. 

The reader may quite legitimately be intrigued by these diverse applica- 
tions of the statistical method, which is itself a mystery to him. Therefore 
this is perhaps the place to attempt an explanation of the elements and 
postulates of factor analysis. Such an explanation is necessary in order to 
appreciate the actual evolution of these investigations. 


Il. FACTOR ANALYSIS 
Essentially, factor analysis is a method that enables us to express in simple 
form the relations that exist between the various tests. 

The basic experimental phenomenon is the similarity that at times exists 
between the showings of a same group of examinees in different tests. 
Those that perform the best in one test sometimes do likewise in another. 
This kind of similarity between two tests is expressed statistically by a co- 
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efficient of correlation that is so much the greater as the relationship be- 
tween the two examinations is closer, as the classification of the examinees 
in the two tests is more alike. 

If each of these two tests shows as well a marked correlation with a 
third, then we can see the beginnings of a grouping of tests, and it is natural 
to presuppose the existence of a source of common variation. We can pos- 
tulate a same underlying aptitude for the three tests which would explain 
the uniformly good or bad performance of those taking all of them. Since 
the concept of aptitude raises many theoretical questions, we shall confine 
ourselves to speaking of a “factor” common to the three tests. Factor 
analysis is the search for these sources of hypothetical variation, or factors. 

It proceeds, therefore, from a table of coefficients of correlation inter- 
preting the relationships of each test with all the others, which is what we 
call a “table of correlations.” It attempts to determine quantitatively the 
number of common factors present in the makeup of the table and the 
influence which each of these factors exerts in each of the tests. 

A geometrical picture of the table of correlations is possible. For ex- 
ample, tests that measure only three different aptitudes could be portrayed 
in three dimensions, perhaps by pins inserted into a small ball. The tests 
that have a high degree of correlation would then be placed quite close to 
each other. Tests corresponding to different aptitudes would, on the con- 
trary, be placed at right angles. In the optimum case of tests which measure 
only one of the three factors, the geometrical picture would show three 
plainly distinct groups of pins. Each group would form a slender bunch 
(corresponding to tests that measure the same factor), and the three 
bunches would be at right angles to the others (indicating the independ- 
ence of the three corresponding aptitudes). 

The two ways of interpreting the connection between the tests—al- 
gebraic, on the one hand (table of correlations), and geometrical, on the 
other (configuration of vectors)—are both equally valid. Therefore we 
will use the geometrical pattern, which is more comprehensible, although 
in actual practice correlations are used. 

The determination of factors is generally worked out in two stages. 
First we determine how many dimensions are necessary to interpret in a 
satisfactory way the relations perceived experimentally between the tests. 
If all the pins lie in the same plane, like the segments of an open fan, then 
two dimensions are sufficient to characterize the factors common to the 
test battery. If all the pins are grouped together like a closed fan, a single 
dimension exists; there is but one common factor. Frequently, on the con- 
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trary, three dimensions are not sufficient, and the geometrical pattern can 
no longer be materially represented, although it preserves all its meaning 
from the mathematical point of view in which spaces of N dimensions are 
perfectly conceivable. 

Once the number of dimensions has been discovered, the exact position 
of the factors must be determined by means of an appropriate “rotation of 
axes.” 

From the point of view of the geometrical model, the factors constitute 
the axes of coordinates to which the tests are related. In the table of correla- 
tions each test was related to all the others. Thanks to factor analysis, the 
same information is presented in a far more concise manner. Knowing the 
projections of each test upon the small number of reference axes (or, in 
other words, knowing the coordinates of each test in relation to the fac- 
tors) enables us to reconstruct the configuration being studied. 

This summarized formulation of our knowledge is, in itself, a scientific 
advance; yet it does not entirely satisfy the psychologist. From the mathe- 
matical point of view, to be sure, it is possible to describe the same con- 
figuration from the standpoint of very different axes of reference, because 
all these diverse descriptions illustrate the relationships between the tests. 
However, the psychological significance of factors varies according to 
whether the axes of corresponding references are situated closer to some 
tests than to others. If an axis is fixed in the middle of a group of vocabu- 
lary tests, this would seem to be evidence of an aptitude for verbal com- 
prehension. But if different rotation brings it closer to tests of logic, then 
we must speak of an aptitude for verbal reasoning, the significance of 
which is obviously quite different. Still another rotation might indicate an 
aptitude for verbal fluency and so on. The number of possible positions for 
axes of reference is unlimited. 

Descriptive factors therefore might be chosen in an arbitrary way, on 
the basis of the psychological theories of whoever is making the study, and 
it is quite clear that we can scarcely attribute any scientific value to entities 
that are solely the result of the experimenter’s free choice. 

It was Thurstone who suggested a criterion for resolving this indeter- 
minism. Just as the number of factors required to account for the correla- 
tions must be as small as possible, so the position of axes of reference must 
also be such that each test is related only to a minimum number of factors. 
This principle of “simple structure” is thus an extension of the scientific 
principle of parsimony that holds that a hypothesis must not be made of 
many variables when a single one is enough to explain the facts. The ideal 
of the simple structure is that each test should correspond only to a single 
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factor—should measure only a single aspect of behavior at a time. This 
would be the culmination of the analysis of mental activity and the pro- 
longation of the theory of faculties but, this time, with a solid experimental 
foundation and a powerful mathematical model to justify its scientific 
status. 

To summarize, factor analysis is a means of expressing, in condensed 
form, the information contained in a table of correlations. It proceeds by 
two stages: (1) the extraction of factors which determines the number of 
dimensions necessary to account for the correlations, but provides an 
entirely arbitrary system of orthogonal reference axes, and (2) the rotation 
of axes, thanks to which these axes of reference are situated in order to 
allow the simplest possible description of the total configuration. 

Having thus outlined the method and its principles, we must now see to 
what extent it satisfied the hopes that were reposed in it. 


Ill. RESULTS OF FACTOR ANALYSIS 
From a practical point of view, the first positive result was to set up some 
order among the existing tests. Some factors were found again and again in 
successive factor analyses, like the numerical factor or the factor of verbal 
comprehension. From then on a small number of tests was enough to 
measure them. Their definition having become clear, it was possible to 
foresee their appearance in new tests. Now, other tests could be purified 
of their influence and directed toward measuring various aspects of be- 
havior, thus methodically enlarging our knowledge of different areas of 
intellectual activity. 

From the point of view of psychotechnical applicability, factors consti- 
tute the equivalent of the preceding epoch’s criterion for professional suc- 
cess, in the sense that they represent a reference for professional behavior as 
well as for performance in tests. The evaluation of professional success is 
introduced in the battery of tests on the same level as the other variables. 
Factor analysis enables us to ascertain the psychological exigencies of 
work in terms of factors. The search for new, more valid tests can be 
guided by these results. 

But the ambitions of factorialists embrace essentially the theoretical 
level. Many psychologists believe that from now on a “map of the mind” 
can be established. Guilford, basing his opinion mainly upon his own 
works, thinks that the factors correspond to the intersection of three prin- 
ciples of classification: (1) the mental function, in the broad sense of the 
word, like memory, discovery, production, symbolization, and divergent 
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thought; (2) the material that the test embraces, which can be perceptive, 
verbal, or relational; and (3) the type of problem or content of the test, 
depending upon whether it involves analogies to be found, series to com- 
plete, relations to educe, etc.? 

In 1952 French published a much broader compilation of the principal 
factorial studies made up to that time.’ Regrouping to the best of his ability 
the findings presented in these various studies, he stressed the following fac- 
tors: attention, deduction, ideational fluency, flexibility of perceptual clo- 
sure, speed of perceptual closure, induction, judgment, rote memory, 
mechanical experience, numerical aptitude, speed of perception, spatial 
aptitude, verbal comprehension, visualization of movements in space, 
verbal fluency, and visual memory. Each of these is precisely defined by 
the tests over which he exerted a repeated influence in many studies. 

We cannot fail to observe the marked similarity between this list and the 
list of factors measured by the battery of the United States Employment 
Service, which we mentioned earlier as an example. This is typical of the 
contemporary psychological practice which tends to stabilize itself and to 
hold that the exploration of the dimensions of the mind has almost been 
completed. In fact, the great majority of existing intelligence tests stems 
from one or another of these fifteen or so factors. 

But, as always in science, no sooner has a theory been accepted than new 
facts are presented to discredit it and to pave the way for a fresh creative 
upheaval. It would be an error to believe that the problem of the dimen- 
sions of the mind has been resolved. Great difficulties arise, in effect, if the 
oversimplified doctrine is held that a small number of unitary aptitudes is 
responsible for the totality of manifestations of intellectual activity. 

Let us return to our first example, the General Aptitude Test Battery. 
Analysis makes it possible to extract only four factors from all the fifteen 
tests. After rotation, a simple, very clear structure appeared, the inter- 
pretation of which has already been given. It included only two specifically 
intellectual factors, one relating to scholarly abilities and the other to tech- 
nical ones. However, prior factorial analyses of broader batteries which in- 
cluded the same tests had revealed that the latter ranged over at least six 
intellectual factors. Here they seem to have been fused. 

Is this due to error or to mere chance? Not at all. Other examples could 
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be cited of the fact that, from one study to another, the same tests are 
found, saturated in factors of very different generality. The phenomenon of 
the fission of factors is evidently the corollary of the phenomenon of their 
fusion. If we start with the definition of a factor and create a large num- 
ber of tests that correspond with it, the factor analysis of this battery, 
instead of disclosing a single dimension, as was to be expected, reveals a 
number of orthogonal dimensions. A new analysis of these subfactors 
would lead to an even more pronounced splintering. This is what hap- 
pened to the factor of reasoning, among others, which was successively 
subdivided into twenty-odd subfactors. 

Doubtless the defenders of the unicity of factors would maintain that 
factors of a more general level appear only when the number of tests is too 
small to define each of the stricter factors but that it is the latter which can 
be defined with the greatest validity. Unfortunately, it seems that even the 
narrower factors can still be subdivided and that therefore no definition of 
“basic aptitudes” will ever be possible. 

To this difficulty we must add the indeterminism of the axes’ position 
and the possibility of different rotations as regards the same data. And it is 
all the more difficult, naturally, to discover the same factors when we 
start from different factorial analyses. The principle of rotations itself is 
not universally accepted by all researchers. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that the factor analyses 
made everywhere should have led to the definition of an ever increas- 
ing number of factors, surely amounting to more than a thousand if 
we are to take into account all the published results. This proliferation of 
factors since 1930 reminds us curiously enough, and ironically, of the 
abundance of tests before this date. A new principle of order must be found 
for the factors themselves. Researchers like Guilford and French found it in 
a very rigid selection of studies which they believed to be sound, but the 
arbitrariness of this method lends itself to criticism. Moreover, to use mere 
judgment in order to sort out and reclassify diverse factors under a same 
rubric reminds us of the efforts at a logical classification of tests made before 
the advent of factor analysis and whose value proved to be doubtful. 

In order to avoid this kind of arbitrariness, many psychologists have at- 
tempted to establish a relationship between the various factorial studies. 
Ahmavaara’s transformation analysis represents a promising solution. 


IV. AHMAVAARA’S TRANSFORMATION ANALYSIS 


In order to make the principle of this method clear in a few words, we 
must remember that, if the tests (vectors) can be situated in space in rela- 
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tion to factors (axes of reference), it is just as possible to situate factors in 
relation to the tests. When two factor analyses join in utilizing certain 
tests, it becomes possible to compare the position of the factors in one study 
to that which they occupy in the other. This method was first suggested by 
Ahmavaara in 1954,4 and in a second volume, which appeared in 1957,5 he 
gave a rather large number of examples. From these several important con- 
clusions can be deduced. 

First of all, it is possible to view the multidimensional space of the 
various factorial researches as forming a whole, with each of them embrac- 
ing only one limited aspect. Just as all the tests improvised at the beginning 
of the century were concerned with the sources of common variation that 
factor analysis was expected to break down, so the factors discovered 
thereafter can be resituated within a common frame of reference. The in- 
herent error of these complicated mathematical transformations can be 
ascertained, and we can make sure that it remains within acceptable limits. 

Consequently, it is possible to compare the factors found in various 
studies and to evaluate their degree of similarity. From a group of studies 
unfortunately still too small, Ahmavaara was able to show that there was 
satisfactory agreement as regards the following factors (in the order of de- 
creasing invariance): numerical aptitude, word fluency, verbal compre- 
hension, visualization of the relations between several parts of a configura- 
tion, perceptual closure, deduction, and speed of perception. We must 
hope that this study will be enlarged and that it will enable us to put order 
into the multitude of factorial results already published in the intellectual 
domain. 

One fact perhaps even more interesting than this simple classification of 
the dimensions of the mind is that the method provides proof of the fission 
and fusion of the factors that we have already mentioned. For example, the 
factor of reasoning, treated as indivisible in one study, is separated into 
three parts in another. Although fission is still denied by certain factoral- 
ists, it is of great importance because it allows us to affirm the existence of a 
hierarchy among the factors of the mind. In contrast to a uniquely hori- 
zontal classification of independent factors all possessing the same status, a 
vertical classification likewise appears to hold greater promise for an ex- 
planation of the relations between the various factors discovered up to 
date. It opens up interesting perspectives of synthesis between the two 
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important current trends in factor analysis, the English, which has always 
been attached to a hierarchical concept dominated by the factor g of gen- 
eral intelligence, and the American, to which Ahmavaara adheres. 


V. A CONCEPTION OF INTELLIGENCE 

Two remarks of a general nature are perhaps useful in approaching this 
final phase of the discussion. First of all we must remember that the word 
“intelligence” is not used here in its broad sense, which includes the faculty of 
judging or the function of adaptation. We are not attempting to define how 
man thinks, which would be a problem for general psychology, but rather 
what constitutes the difference between the ways various individuals think. 
The two questions are in part independent of each other, and, in any case, 
we can logically differentiate between them. In the one instance, the laws 
of thought, which, by definition, apply to all men in the same way, are 
involved. The German Gestalt Psychologie has contributed a great deal in 
this area. In the other instance, individual differences between men are ex- 
amined. Because of its social philosophy America has shown the greatest 
interest in this problem. 

Furthermore, we must understand that intelligence does not exist; only 
intelligent behavior exists. “Intelligence” is but a convenient word that 
embraces but does not explain a totality of behavioral characteristics. Two 
attitudes are possible in the face of this kind of concept: either to postulate 
the existence in each individual ofa totality of characteristics that one pre- 
supposes to be amenable in theory to a direct approach (the weight of the 
brain in relation to that of the body, for example) or to be satisfied with a 
conception of intelligence as a variable in a formula, like acceleration in 
mechanics—something that has no reality in itself but merely participates 
in the law that links the reaction of the organism to the stimulus with 
which it is provided. It is clear that factors correspond to this second logical 
status. They have no need of a physiological or underlying genetic reality 
in order to justify their value. It might very well be that they correspond 
only to the statistical effect of numerous and complex causes. This prob- 
lem is entirely unrelated to their scientific importance, which resides in the 
explicit simplification which they introduce into the extraordinarily com- 
plex domain of individual differences in behavior. 

Even if we must not attribute a physical reality to them, factors nonethe- 
less must, in order to be useful, describe the behavior to which they are 
related in a stable and unvarying way. When factor analysis began, doubts 
were expressed on the subject. Ahmavaara’s contribution seems to con- 
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firm Thurstone’s confidence in the invariability of configuration, in a 
stability of the saturations of tests in factors independently of the sampling 
of examinees or of the tests that happened to be chosen. 

Yet at the same time factorial invariability assumes a less oversimplified 
meaning following Ahmavaara’s studies than it did among the founders of 
factor analysis. A hierarchical structuration must be accepted. Depending 
upon the number of tests introduced into the battery, the factors are re- 
arranged or divided. The example chosen in the beginning illustrates the 
following fact: only two common factors appear in a battery that was 
planned to include more. If the selection of tests had been somewhat dif- 
ferent, it might even have been possible to discover only one factor—the 
general factor to which Spearman sought to restrict the dimensional- 
ity of the mind. The two dimensions found correspond to the two most 
important poles, apart from the general factor, the scholarly pole and the 
practical pole, or the pole of non-verbal intelligence. There is no doubt 
that, if the number of tests had been a little larger, these two factors would 
have been replaced in the first instance by the verbal and numerical factors 
and by the spatial and perceptive in the second. With an even greater 
choice of tests, the factors that served to establish this battery would have 
been discovered; with an increase in the number of tests, more and stricter 
factors would have appeared. Ahmavaara’s transformation analysis shows 
that at every level a factor, in its geometrical pattern, is fixed in the center 
of diverse factors among which it will be subdivided if the number of tests 
is increased. Thus, each factor must be considered as a regrouping of nar- 
rower factors until we reach the general factor, which covers all the 
particular individual abilities. 

In short, everything occurs as if a factor analysis were a more or less 
powerful microscope which could reveal a crystalline structure at various 
levels, every crystal being composed of narrower, smaller crystals but 
of the same form. Should we acknowledge that the number of factors is a 
statistical function of the number of tests because of the sampling of tests 
which can never be completely controlled? Then factor analysis would 
be but the projection of a space with a large number of dimensions on a 
basis whose number of dimensions would be determined by the number of 
tests selected. Real dimensionality would consequently lose all scientific 
meaning. Only the degree of generality chosen for description would de- 
termine this dimensionality, somewhat in the way we regulate an enlarge- 
ment of the microscope by the lens we use. This seductive conception does 
not seem as yet to have a solid statistical foundation. 
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If we refuse to deny the significance of the number of dimensions, we 
are forced to acknowledge the constant increase in the number of factors 
whenever a particular area of performance is examined in greater detail. 
Therefore we tend to draw closer to Thomson’s theory. He believed that 
factors were the statistical result of the action ofa great many links between 
some very narrow aspects of tasks. 

Up to the present this theory has not been accepted because it clashes 
with the principle of parsimony, but we are forced to acknowledge the 
equivalent arbitrariness of the decision always to minimize the number of 
dimensions. It seems probable that the number of factors which intervene 
in any task is much larger than the small number of common factors that 
are evident in each battery. 

But if the number of postulated factors increases, we must admit that 
their individual influence is reduced proportionately. In this way we arrive 
at the conception of a very large number of factors, very limited and of 
slight influence which, by addition, would constitute the hierarchical 
pyramid of known factors, as total space would be projected over a more 
and more limited number of dimensions. 

Such is the general idea that we can have today of the interindividual 
sources of variation in intellectual performance. The first theories about in- 
telligence, mainly philosophical elaborations, could not help us to under- 
stand these individual differences. Only recourse to experience, by tests that 
were first validated and later factorialized, and the reconciliation of these 
factors themselves by transformation analysis, enable us to establish a 
certain order in this complex area. 

If we may venture to formulate a judgment about an evolution that is 
still uncertain, it might be said that the conception of the dimensions of 
intellectual performance is oriented toward a greater structuration. Hori- 
zontally, factors of the same degree of generality begin to become classified 
in a predictable fashion in a tridimensional pattern, according to the 
psychological function at play, the material employed, and the form of the 
problem raised. Vertically, hierarchical relations appear, leading to a pyram- 
idal organization which would constitute the synthesis of the theories of 
the four great pioneers of factor analysis: Spearman, who stressed the 
primacy of the factor of general intelligence; Burt, who developed the 
hierarchical theory of factors; Thomson, who formulated the hypothesis of 
the sampling of relationships as the explanation of factors; and Thurstone, 
who provided the mathematical tool of multiple factor analysis and the 
essential methodological principle of simple structure. 
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School for Social Research in New 
York City since 1949. Besides a number 
of works written in Norwegian, he has 
published Stefan George, Deutscher und 
Europdéer (Berlin: Verlag die Kunde, 
1934) and a variety of articles on aspects 
of social science research. 


GEORGES DUMEZIL, who has translated 
and annotated Francisco Davila’s Ser- 
mon to the Indians of Peru for this issue, is 
a Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur and 
has taught in Warsaw and Constan- 
tinople. He has been a professor at the 
Collége de France since 1949. Among 
his many publications are: Le Festin 
d'immortalité (Paris: Geuthner, 1924); 
Le Crime des Lemniennes (Paris: Geuth- 
ner, 1924); Le Probléme des Centaures 





(Paris: Geuthner, 1929); Légendes sur les 
Nartes (Paris: Champion, 1930); Mitra- 
Varun (Paris: Gallimard, 1940); Nais- 
sance de Rome (Paris: Gallimard, 1944); 
Les Dieux des Indo-Européens (1952); 
and Aspects de la fonction guerriére chez 
les Indo-Européens (1956). 


“An Analysis of Intellectual Perform- 
ance,” by JEAN M. CARDINET, explains 
the method and principle of factor anal- 
ysis in intelligence testing and offers a 
careful evaluation of the results that can 
be expected from this approach. The 
author, who received his Ph.D. degree 
at the University of Chicago, where he 
worked closely with Dr. Louis L. 
Thurstone, is in charge of research for 
the Fonds National Suisse de Recherche 
Scientifique in the field of method and 
implementation of professional orienta- 
tion. His published writings focus on 
that field and on the procedures which 
provide optimum classification of per- 
sonnel and its distribution among vari- 
ous occupations. 


The article appearing in No. 19 of 
Diogenes under the title “Primitive 
Messianism and an Ethnological Prob- 
lem” is probably the last study pub- 
lished by Professor Robert H. Lowie, 
who died in the last days of September, 


1957. 
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